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CHRONICLE. 


HE Liberal Press has told us that the Government 
was beaten on a ‘‘ snatch-vote,” by a ‘‘ mean 
trick,” and so forth, the ignorance of the party journa- 
list supplying his indignation with fuel. In point of fact 
there was neither trick nor scratch-vote. Ministers 
had held on for months with a smaller majority than 
had ever before sufficed to keep a Government in office. 
And the debate on which they were beaten was a full- 
dress debate on an important subject. The leaders of 
the Opposition, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, thought it necessary to be present the 
whole evening, and each of them in turn spoke upon the 
question. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Woodall 
sat together on the opposite benches, and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman at least must have known that the debate 
was as important as the leaders of the Opposition could 
make it. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, however, an incurable op- 
timist, determined to take things easy, or he would have 
sent out for Mr. Ellis, and asked him whether the 
Government could rely upon a majority. If Mr. Ellis 
had told him, as he no doubt would have told him, that 
the matter was doubtful, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
could have risen and moved to report progress, on the 

ound that the Leader of the Opposition had challenged 

im to supply information which all Governments up to 
that time had regarded as confidential. But he pre- 
ferred to sit there lazily and hope for the best, thinking 
that the usual assurances as to the ammunition of the 
army would be accepted in the usual happy-go-lucky 
fashion of years gone by. 


And now the Liberal Press, in the intervals of cursing, 
is weeping. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 7?uZh tells us, 
was ‘‘an exceptionally good War Minister,” and so forth. 
This assertion would throw discredit on the intelligence 
of Macaulay’s schoolboy. The truth is there never 
was a worse War Minister than Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man, and we say this in spite of a strong personal liking 
for Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. To find a parallel to 
his misconduct of the War Office, one would have to 

© back to the time of Mr. Edward Stanhope. Mr. 

mith showed himself infinitely superior to either of them, 
not only in knowledge of the office business, but also 
in impartiality and openmindedness. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman has from the beginning shut his ears to all 
reforms and to all reformers. 


Let us put the matter clearly. Is there or is there not 
ammunition enough? Was Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
justified in saying that there was a sufficient supply ? 
Clearly we have first of all to determine the standard 
we shall use. Roughly speaking, there are two stan- 
dards, the Continental and the customary English one. 


Let us first consider the ordinary English standard. It 
was suggested in the course of the debate that peace was 
a necessity of life to the English army, and it would 
almost be sufficient to say that the customary English 
standard in the matter of ammunition is a peace stan- 
dard. For instance, until quite recently the supply of 
shell for the navy was shamefully insufficient, yet — 
Minister after Minister assured the House that it was 
ample for all purposes. It was the bombardment of 
Alexandria which opened our eyes to the patent false- 
hood of these statements. At the end of that one day’s 
fighting the supply of shell-ammunition in the Mediter- 
ranean was practically exhausted. What would then 
have happened to our fleet in case of a war with France 
or Russia can readily be imagined. That deficiency is 
now made up, but the supply of ammunition for the 
army is still on a peace footing. 


Yet we live in a time when wars are decided in weeks 
or days, when, if we would speak with our foes in the 
gate, we must be equipped, as they are equipped, for 
war; when, in fact, we must adopt the Continental 
standard of preparedness. And according to this Con- 
tinental standard, the supply of ammunition, in spite of 
the statements of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and of the 
permanent officials, is altogether inadequate. We are 
glad that at length some one has been punished for the 
flagrant inefficiency that prevails in the War Office, 
ys we think we can now see the dawning of a better 

ay. 


In May, 1893, a letter was addressed to Mr. Gladstone, 
the Prime Minister, to Lord Salisbury, to Mr. Balfour, 
to the Duke of Devonshire, and to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and the letter was signed by Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
George Chesney, Mr. Arnold Forster, and Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson. This letter set forth the reasons why a 
Minister of Defence should be appointed over the War 
Office and the Admiralty. It showed the evils that had 
arisen from a separate administration of the army and 
navy, and proposed that the Prime Minister or some 
other Cabinet Minister should preside over a Committee 
which should be responsible for the allocation of money 
to the War Office and Admiralty respectively. In fact, 
the letter practically laid stress upon the necessity of 
carrying out the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission which is known as Lord Hartington’s Commis- 
sion, and which advocated the abolition of the post of 
Commander-in-Chief and the appointment of a Chief of 
the Staff. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
wrote ex ar their agreement with the pro 
made by Sir C. Dilke, Sir G. Chesney, and the others. 


Weare rejoiced to see that the recommendations of this 
letter are now being carried into effect. Inthe new 
Conservative Cabinet the Duke of Devonshire assumes 
the Presidency of the Council, and according to the 7imes 
he also accepts the headship of a Naval and Military 
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Council of Defence, as recommended in the report of the 
“Commission over which he presided. We regard the 
appointment of the Duke of Devonshire as an ideal 
appointment. He is not only fairminded enough to re- 
concile the conflicting claims of the army and of the 
navy, but wise and resolute enough to insist that excellent 
work must be done. If Lord Wolseley gets the ap- 
pointment of Chief of the Staff, and we hope he will get 
it, he will have to make real reforms, for the Duke 
of Devonshire will not be afraid to tell him that 19} 
millions is a great deal too much to spend upon an army 
if you get nothing for your money. 


Just as we hope for the appointment of Lord Wolseley 
to the headship of our army, so we hope, but this time 
almost against hope, for the appointment of Mr. Walter 
Long as Secretary of State for War. Mr. Walter Long 
is a man of real ability, who has the interests of the 
Services at heart, and who would work with Lord 
Wolseley and the Duke of Devonshire to make our 
army a reality and not a sham. We know there are 
some neither unpatriotic nor ill informed persons who 
contend that our home army is useless and should be 
done away with, that all we need is a volunteer force 
strengthened for home defence and an Indian-Colonial 
army for service abroad. Some fifteen millions a year 
could thus be saved according to these reformers ; five 
millions of that sum spent on our navy would make us 
invincible, they say, while the other ten millions would 
give us a free breakfast-table, and reduce the income- 
tax to 4d. or sd. in the £. We are afraid, however, 


_ that these are counsels of perfection. 


Every one is wondering why Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
has refused to become War Secretary and has accepted 
the Colonies, yet the explanation is simple. As a Secre- 
tary for War under the present arrangement Mr. Cham- 
berlain would be under Lord Hartington as President of 
the Council of Naval and Military Defence ; whereas at 
the Colonies he is master of a department. No one, so 
far as we have seen, has drawn attention to the fact that 
the Colonies was the post which Mr. Chamberlain asked 
Mr. Gladstone for in 1886, and which Mr. Gladstone 
refused to give him. Some say that this was the real 
reason why the Home Rule Bill was thrown out. 


In its issue of Thursday last the 7/mes asserts that 
Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘had no wish” to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that Mr. Goschen ‘‘ had no desire 
to return to (this) his former office.” Such denials are 
the fatuities of partisanship. In the debate on the 
Address on 9 February, Mr. Goschen spoke with a full 
consciousness of his responsibility, and probably also 
with a full consciousness of Mr. Chamberlain’s rivalry. 
He said: ‘‘ Local finance will have to be reconstructed 
with a view to the agricultural interest and the demands 
of agriculture. I am sure my honourable friends will 
not see in what I have said the slightest indisposition 
to consider their claims.” This speech of Mr. Goschen 
made it almost impossible for Lord Salisbury to give 
the Exchequer to Mr. Chamberlain. Consequently Mr. 
Chamberlain has had to content himself with thwart- 
ing Mr. Goschen. This assertion will probably call 
forth another denial. Our readers will remember how 
often we were contradicted when we said that Mr. 
Courtney lost the Speakership because his claims were 
not supported by Mr. Chamberlain. And yet in the end 
we proved to have been right. 


What will Mr. Chamberlain do with the Colonies? 
Taking South Africa as an instance, he is the one man 
whom Mr. Cecil Rhodes is supposed to dislike, and he 
certainly was one of the first to draw attention to the 
fact that Sir Hercules Robinson is nothing but a tool in 
the hands of the masterful Premier of Cape Colony. 
Vet, somehow or other, we fancy that Mr. Chamberlain 
will do the work of his office better than is expected ; 
certainly better than either Lord Ripon or Lord Knuts- 
ford did it. We confess to a sneaking liking for Mr. 
Chamberlain: he is a good fighter and an excellent 
administrator. We will even admit that without his 

eglass he reminds us of Pitt—at least of the statue of 

tt in St. Stephen’s Hall. And we do not think we 
are complimenting him greatly by this comparison. 
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The Daily News says about the coming election that 
‘it is going to be a strenuous fight on both sides” — 
this whistling is to keep up its courage. There has 
not been an election of recent years about the result 
of which there is so, little doubt. The only question 
seems to be the number of the Unionist majority. Of 
course in 1874 the beaten side was confident, and the 
winning side despondent, but neither in anything like 
the present degree. In the elections of 1868 and 
1880 every one expected the Liberals would win, but 
that of 1885 was held to be doubtful, and, of course, 
the election of 1886 was altogether special and extra- 
ordinary, turning as it did upon the rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill. In 1892 there was much doubt. Now every 
one admits that the Unionists will have a majority. 


Some Liberals are beginning to say that Lord Salisbury 
accepted office too quickly. A day, they say, will have 
to be given in the House of Commons to the army vote, 
at least a day to the navy vote, and another day to 
the vote on account. Moreover, an Appropriation Bill 
must be passed, they assert, before Lord Salisbury can 
dissolve ; and it is well known that on the Appropriation 
Bill every one is entitled to speak and vote. If his 
colleagues, therefore, choose to support Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Balfour may find himself in a minority, 
and Lord Salisbury may be compelled to resign, when, 
of course, the Queen would once again entrust Lord 
Rosebery with the office of forming a Ministry. All this, 
in our humble opinion, is nonsense ; the Liberals have 
been beaten fairly and they will now act fairly. The 
Government of the Queen must be carried on, and 
financial provision must be made to cover the General 
Election. 


It is true that the Zimes tells us in its edition of 
Wednesday morning that twice at least Parliament has 
been dissolved without financial provision being made 
to cover the General Election, and it gives precedents, 
the Tories in 1784 and the Whigs in 1831, Pitt being 
the master-spirit in the first case and Lord Grey in the 
second. But such precedents are contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution, and we hope they will not be fol- 
lowed. We feel certain that no necessity will arise in 
which they ought to be followed. It is curious to note that 
the Appropriation Bill is only so called when it winds 
up a session. When it is one of a series in a session it 
is called Consolidated Fund No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. The 
full title of the Bill is the Consolidated Fund Appropria- 
tion Bill. 


There seems some reason to believe that the proposed 
Russian loan to China has fallen through. It has 
doubtless been impressed upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment that, although 5 per cent may be a pleasantly 
cheap rate of interest at which to borrow the £ 16,000,000 
required to free the Liaotung peninsula, the larger loan 
that would still have to be obtained to pay the indemnity 
proper would become so much the more difficult of nego- 
tiation if a prior obligation had been created. Neither is 
it by any means unlikely that these representations have 
commanded a certain amount of respect from the Chinese. 
The probable outcome, in that case, would be that the 
whole sum China requires would be offered in the open 
market. 


We remarked, a fortnight ago, on the concession to 
French interests implied in the omission of the West 
River from the list of Chinese waterways to be opened 
under the treaty of peace, and quoted a hint given by 
the Gaulois that France might expect still further com- 
pensation for her services. The reported signature of a 
new treaty, under which Tongking railways may be 
extended into China and the Tongkingese frontier 
carried up to the point where the Meikong issues from 
Yunnan, appears to verify the prediction. But if that is 
so, the buffer State which was to have been carved out 
of the Shan territory, of which the new acquisition forms 
a part, disappears ; and no alternative will, presumably, 
be left but for England to advance her frontier to the 
right bank. 


Though we may be reluctant to believe all that comes 
to us out of the Balkan provinces, it seems quite clear 
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that Macedonia has got out of hand. It was never 
much in hand at any time, and the Armenian imbroglio 
has stirred up the Macedonians to strike some sort of 
blow at their hard taskmaster, the Turk. The news 
which comes from Sofia relates actions and describes 
engagements in detail, but there has been no official 
confirmation, and the only authority so far is the 
Macedonian Journal, which can hardly be regarded 
without suspicion. Still, behind all this smoke must be 
some fire, and unless the Sultan is particularly careful 
Europe will have a Macedonian difficulty added to the 
Armenian one. Bulgaria’s sympathies are openly with 
Macedonia, and a repression of the insurrection with a 
stern hand, such as was used in Armenia, would suffice 
to set the Balkans in a flame. On the whole, it looks as 
if poor Turkey’s end were drawing near. 


By the marriage of his grand-niece, Madame Héléne 
de France, to the Duke of Aosta, the Duc d’Aumale will 
be placed in a somewhat awkward position if ever he 
feels inclined to visit the young Duchess amidst her new 
surroundings. He will be necessarily obliged to meet 
the Dowager Duchess, who is the daughter of the late 
Prince Napoleon, a/ias Plon-Plon, between whom and the 
fourth son of Louis Philippe there was ‘*bad blood” from 
the first. Fairness compels one to admit that it was 
not altogether the Duc’s fault. In 1861, in answer toa 
speech of Plon-Plon, the Duc wrote his famous ‘‘ Lettre 
sur l’Histoire de France,” which pamphlet would have 
led to an encounter between the two men but for the 
pusillanimity of ‘‘ Le Prince Rouge.” ‘Am I to accept 
this challenge ?” asked the latter of the Empress when 
the Duc professed his readiness to make good his words 
with the sword. ‘‘ Mon cousin,” was the Empress’s 
answer, ‘‘when a man feels disposed to fight, he does 
not ask for advice.” And the meeting did not take 
place. It will be somewhat difficult for the Prince’s 
daughter to forgive the Duc for her father’s cowardice. 
La Rochefoucauld knew something of human nature. 


In connection with the church of St. Raphael, where the 
marriage took place, there is a story not generally 
known. It was built with the moneys of a converted 
Jew named Raphael. Just after the building was com- 
pleted, Raphael had a dream that he would die within a 
week after the consecration of the place of worship. As 
a matter of course he endeavoured to delay the consecra- 
tion by fair and unfair means, until a priest, with the help 
of a licensed victualler from the neighbourhood who 
procured a bottle of absolutely pure wine, consecrated 
the edifice. Then he told Raphael, who took to his 
bed and died three days afterwards. 


If we are to believe Mr. Benjamin Tillett, or even a far 
more reliable witness, the Labour correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, the number of accidents that happen 
to dock labourers is very much understated by the 
Board of Trade. The Labour Gasette gives the return 
for May as 107, wherefrom, taking May as an average 
month, we might infer that there are only about 1284 
accidents in each year. But at the hospital in Connaught 
Road, which deals almost solely with the Victoria and 
Albert Docks, the number of patients treated in the year 
was 786, while at the Poplar hospital, in the half-year 
commencing 26 September, 1894, 2104 accidents were 
treated, half of which must have occurred in the docks. 
The Board of Trade returns appear to be very faulty. 
We hope that the dockers will be included in the Factory 
Bill, and that the present Government will turn this Bill 
into law before dissolving Parliament. 


The assembly in Kiel harbour of over one hundred 
vessels, the pick of the navies of a score of countries, 
gave food for various reflections. First of all, the 
twenty-nine German vessels were painted a sort of 
grey-blue, not pleasing to the eye, but which assuredly 
served to render them invisible at a short distance. 
The hulls of both the French and English vessels were 
painted black, while the funnels and upper structure 
and masts of the English were clear yellow, and those 
of the French a slightly more indistinguishable greyish- 
yellow. The fastest and best cruisers in the harbour 
were the French Dupuy de Lime, with its complete 
armour-plating of 11 centimetres and its speed of 20 
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knots, and the Rurick, of 11,000 horse-power and 19 
knots speed, the first of a new type of corsair-cruiser 
which the Russians are building. With these should 
be mentioned the U.S. vessel Columbia, of 23,000. horse- 
power, said to be the fastest cruiser afloat, having in 
its trial trip made 22°8 knots. 


It is acknowledged on all hands that the memorial to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent in by the bimetal- 
lists on Monday last was an astonishing document. It 
was signed not only by the leading writers on economics, 
Professors Sidgwick, Foxwell, and Nicholson, but also 
by the ablest financiers in the city, such as Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, Mr. Charles Hoare, the Right Hon. W. 
Lidderdale, and Mr. HughM. Matheson, besides a number 
of members of both Houses. It seems to us that the 
memorial disposed conclusively of the contentions of the 
monometallists, but the best cause does not always 
furnish the most convincing arguments. We hope soon 
to devote a portion of our space each week to the discus- 
sion of this and other financial questions. 


The situation in New South Wales merits atten- 
tion from economists, federalists, and _ politicians 
generally. Mr. Reid, the Premier, has embarked on a 
campaign of constitutional and fiscal change as disturb- 
ing to the propertied classes of the colony as are the 
projects and promises of the Radicals at home. He 
seeks to restore Free Trade to New South Wales, but 
can only do so with the assistance of a land-tax and an 
income-tax. His new Assessment Bills have been 
thrown out by the Legislative Council, and with a 
promptitude which the British Radical fails to show, he 
has decided to dissolve Parliament and go to the country, 
not only on his financial schemes, but with a measure for 
restricting the power of a Second Chamber. 


It is worth remarking that the best informed German 
papers deny that there is any alliance between France 
and Russia. It is curious, too, that no Russian paper 
has published any corroboration of this supposed treaty. 
Moreover, when M. de Mohrenheim presented the Order 
of St. Andrew to the President of the French Republic, 
he would only speak of the “‘ continued good relations ” 
between the two countries; and M. Félix Faure, in his 
reply, was scarcely more explicit. Yet, after Kiel, it 
would be hasty to infer that there is no treaty. It may 
be taken for granted that there is an understanding 
between the two countries, which France is eager to 
extend and to strengthen. Prince Bismarck is reported 
to have said: ‘It is a flirtation, and not an alliance.” 
Still, such flirtations often end in alliances. 


The two French writers that are likely to follow M. 
Lemaitre into the Academy are M. Anatole France and 
M. Hervieu. Every one knows M. Anatole France as 
an exquisite literary craftsman; but his books smell 
rather of the lamp ‘than of life. M. Hervieu is the 
author of ‘‘ L’Armature,” the novel that has just now 
“caught on” in Paris, and the coiner of the famous 
word ‘‘ familionarité,” which might well, we think, be 
welcomed on this side of the Channel. 


We have had occasion several times lately to criticize 
with some contempt the appointments made by Lord 
Rosebery. He discovered that being related to a com- 
pletely incompetent censor of plays gave a claim to the 
same office, and accordingly appointed Mr. Redford. 
He discovered, too, that Mr. Besant had ‘‘ rendered 
services to the dignity of literature,” just as he also dis- 
covered that Lord Acton had rendered services to the 
craft hitherto connected with the names of Thucydides, 
Tacitus, Gibbon, and Carlyle. It now remains for the 
Conservatives to show that this precedent of dis- 
tinguishing incompetence will not be followed by them. 
The chair of English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh is vacant. The appointment is, we believe, 
‘in the hands of the Scotch Secretary. We hope that 
whoever may become Secretary for Scotland will exer- 
cise this piece of patronage wisely. A man should be 
appointed who knows English literature as a whole, 
and who has had some experience in teaching it. For 
this position is no sinecure: a professor at a Scotch 
University is eminently a teacher. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S MEAN TRICK. 


- DISSOLUTION of Parliament,” said Mr. Disraeli 
in 1873, after defeating Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
University Bill, ‘‘ is a political function respecting which 
considerable misconception exists. It is supposed to be 
an act which can be performed with great promptitude, 
and which is a resource to which a Minister may recur 
with the utmost facility. But the fact is that great 
mistakes prevail respecting this important exercise of 
the prerogative. A dissolution of Parliament is a very 
different instrument in different hands. It is an instru- 
ment of which a Minister in office, with his Government 
established, can avail himself with a facility of which a 
Minister who is only going toe accede to office is de- 
prived.” Lord Salisbury, although he has kissed hands 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, although he is 
at this hour Prime Minister, and has filled up most of the 
more important offices of State, is practically ‘‘a 
Minister who is only going to accede to office.” He 
has still to form his administration, a work of great 
time, labour, and responsibility, which is not confined 
merely to the construction of a Cabinet (the least 
difficult part of his task), but requires communication 
with probably more than fifty individuals, all of them 
persons of consideration, with whom he must personally 
confer. Lord Salisbury is, therefore, virtually, though 
not technically, a Minister who is going to accede to 
office, and who cannot carry on affairs without an appeal 
to the country. But on what grounds is he to appeal 
to the constituencies for a majority? It is impossible 
for those who sit on the Opposition bench suddenly to 
have a matured and complete policy to present to the 
yple in case Parliament is dissolved. An Opposition 

is éssentially a critical, not a constructive, body, and it 
cannot be otherwise. Upon all the great subjects of the 
day, no doubt, the gentlemen who form the leaders of 
the Opposition have certain views and principles which 
guide them in dealing with the circumstances and mea- 
sures before Parliament, and which they are prepared to 
state in debate; but they know very well that on all 
these questions they cannot for a moment rival the in- 
formation possessed by aGovernment. Take, for instance, 
the Armenian question, which no one can deny is of 
urgent interest, and possibly of the ‘gravest ultimate 
consequence. If the subject were debated in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain would 
be willing enough to offer their opinions, but they 
would do so with reserve and diffidence, because they 
would know that were they to cross the floor of 
the House, and investigate the archives of Downing 
Street, they would find information which might entirely 
change their views, or, at any rate, very much modify 
them. They would have to carefully examine the precise 
commitments which this country had entered into with 
other nations ; and, after communicating with various 
agents and authorities, they might have to decide on 
some definite course of action. Or take the case of the 
gunpowder and the cartridges, on which the late Govern- 
ment was actually defeated. The new Secretary of State 
for War will have to examine the facts for himself, and 
will have to confer anxiously with the officials at the 
War Office before he can announce what his policy will 
be. All this cannot be done in a moment. And yet, 
owing to Lord Rosebery’s unpatriotic and unconstitu- 
tional action in resigning, Her Majesty’s present Ministers 
are placed in the position of having to dissolve Parlia- 
ment within a fortnight. How can they evolve a com- 


plete and matured policy in that time? What guidance | 


can they offer to the people on the most important ques- 
tions of the hour, with ten days in which to explore the 
pigeon-holes of their departments? If it be said that an 
Opposition has no business to defeat a Government, 
unless it is prepared immediately to take office, then 
effective parliamentary criticism becomes impossible. 
With all these considerations, which form the staple 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s great constitutional argument, 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt must have 
been fully conversant. They knew that their majority had 
sunk as low as seven, and that they might find themselves 
in a minority at any moment. Yet they made no pre- 


parations for winding up the business of the country 
and appealing to the constituencies, but, on the con- 
trary, went on loading the table till it groaned again 
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with bogus Bills. They knew perfectly well that if their 
opponents were suddenly put in office they would be 
precluded by the circumstances from offering to the 
country any carefully elaborated policy on such ques- 
tions as Armenia and an Irish Land Bill. In the prac- 
tice of the law-courts it is considered a master-stroke if 
you can suddenly shift the burthen of proof on to your 
adversary, and make him begin. To this common 
attorney’s trick Lord Rosebery appears to have de- 
liberately made up his mind to descend. Messrs. 
Dodson & Fogg never had a finer inspiration than that 
which occurred to Lord Rosebery and his colleagues 
last Saturday. They could not, dared not, appeal to 
the country: why not make Lord Salisbury do so? They 
had failed to carry their plan of Home Rule ; their Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill was crawling through obstruction 
to defeat ; their House of Lords resolution could not be 
agreed upon and drafted amongst themselves; they 
were defendants in a hopeless case. Why not shove 
Lord Salisbury into their place, and run away? The 
stolen goods would be found in the Prime Minister’s 
possession, and how would he be able to explain to a 
perplexed and perspiring electorate that he was not the 
thief? It was a grand idea, and promptly executed 
without the slightest consideration for constitutional 
usage, the dignity of Parliament, or the vast public 
interests involved. No wonder that Mr. Balfour’s brief 
election address to his constituents in Manchester (and _ 
Lord Salisbury used similar language in the House of 
Lords on Thursday) is an indignant protest against the 
position of embarrassment in which he has been placed. 
Mr. Balfour’s few words are really an apology for having 
to go to his constituency with a sheet of blank paper ; 
but the fault is Lord Rosebery’s. It is impossible to 
foresee the mischievous consequences of this new and 
most evil departure in constitutional practice. With all 
due deference to Her Majesty’s present advisers, the 
necessity of formulating a programme in a fortnight must 
precipitate the solution of some questions, after inade- 
quate discussion, and before they are ripe for settlement, 
while it must ensure the overlooking of other subjects of 
instant interest. The mere apprehension that a success- 
ful division in the House of Commons must be followed 
by the immediate formation of a Ministry, will paralyze, 
in the future, parliamentary criticism. And this change 
in the wise and wholesome custom explained by Lord 
Beaconsfield has been brought about by the artful dodge 
of a Minister who has perhaps-less claim to the con- 
fidence of the British public than any Prime Minister in 
history. There have, perhaps, been Premiers in the past 
with less than Lord Rosebery’s intellectual advantages, 
certainly with less than his material advantages of birth 
and wealth. There have been none who have so com- 
pletely failed to carry on the Queen’s Government with 
decent efficiency, or to even secure the respect of their 
own supporters, for it may be some consolation to his 
opponents, whom he has so shabbily tricked, to know 
that in the Radical Party to-day it is an open question 
whether Lord Rosebery is more disliked or despised. 


RADICAL THREATS. 


sudden resignation of Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 

ment has thrown the party into a mingled state of 
panic and indignation. As the fury may not with con- 
venience be vented upon their own side, it is directed by 
every Radical print upon the Unionists. The fact is 
that the Liberals find themselves unprepared for the 
contest which their leaders have forced upon them. 
They trusted vaguely that some great battle-cry would 
be provided for them with which to rouse the country, 
and they have seen their Government go out like sheep, 
shambling through the nearest gap in a hurry. It is 
calculated that London will return to its electoral condi- 
tion in 1886, and if that happensthe Radicals will lose half 
their seats in the Metropolis. Further, it appears that 
in the country they have no candidates for at least sixty 
seats that might conceivably be won. The soreness with 
which they are meeting the situation has culminated in 
angry abuse of the Unionists. Among other things the 
Radicals are reproaching Mr. Balfour for not accepting 
the assurances of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. That 
the Opposition refused to take his word is considered 
in the light of a personal insult. One may perhaps pass 
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over this charge in good-natured sympathy with the 
chagrin felt by the party, but it can be pardoned on no 
other ground. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman only repeated 
what he was told; he had not counted the cartridges, 
and that his statement left Mr. Balfour still sceptical 
merely means that Mr. Balfour had no faith in per- 
manent officials. Who has? It is their trade to be 
reassuring. 

But the fury of the Radicals goes further still. Headed 
by the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle they are full 
of foolish menace against the incoming Government. 
‘The Liberals,” says one of these extraordinary 
prints, ‘‘are not disposed to giye the Unionists 
any mercy or consideration, and if they can beat 
them as they were beaten themselves on a snatch vote 
they will cordially rejoice at the issue.” The writer 
is good enough to say that the Liberals will not vote 
against their own Estimates, but that is all. Lord 
Salisbury’s speech on Thursday shows that he has no 
intention of undertaking a programme of his own between 
the present time and the dissolution. On the contrary, 
we note that he is only too anxious to get Lord Rose- 
bery’s business wound up and go to the country. We 
should like to know, therefore, what all this profusion of 
threats means. If the Liberals will not vote against 
their own estimates, what are they going to vote 
against? Is it the Appropriation Bill? It is true that 
any malcontent is at liberty to raise any grievance he 
harbours in his bosom on the discussion of the Appro- 
priation Bill, but if the Liberals or the Irish have this 
fancy in their mind, it is well to consider where it may 
lead them. The Appropriation Bill must be passed, 
and we are glad to see that the Government does 
not think of dropping it, despite the precedents dili- 
gently recorded by the Zimes. But at the same time we 
do not believe for a moment that the Opposition will 
raise any trouble in the debate. Supposing, for example, 
that the aggrieved malcontents raised a question and 
succeeded in obtaining a victory on ‘‘ a snatch vote,” as 
our friends have it, what would happen ? Lord Salisbury 
would wash his hands of the whole business, and tender 
his resignation to the Queen. Since these dogs-in-the- 
manger would not suffer any one to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country which they had themselves resigned, 
the onus of the situation would be theirs. In the issue 
Lord Rosebery would be called upon to form a new 
Ministry, and, seeing that he would be unable to do so, 
he must demand a dissolution, which would mean that 
the Liberals would lose even the advantage of the 
‘* shabby trick” by which they have sought to embarrass 
the Unionists. Compact or no compact, it is pretty well 
understood that the House will wind up its business 
comfortably enough ; and Lord Salisbury will no doubt 
get his dissolution on Monday or Tuesday week. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MADAGASCAR. 


HE truth about this ‘‘ military promenade” is 
beginning to leak out in the French papers, and 

for more reasons than one we think that English readers 
should be made acquainted with the details of the enter- 
prise. First of all, there can be no doubt that the fighting 
to be done was not difficult or particularly dangerous ; the 
Malagasy make poor soldiers, and have offered at their 
best a contemptible resistance to the French troops. 
They have usually been dispersed with the greatest ease 
by the advance guard, and in the few cases in which 
a quick-firing gun has been brought into action they 
have bolted, panic-stricken. And if the opposition of 
the Malagasy has been over-estimated, the obstacle 
offered by climate has been still more exaggerated. 
Although rain fell in torrents throughout the month of 
May, scarcely four per thousand among the invaders 
were touched with fever, and only one per thousand 
died ; in fine, less than one per cent of the force was 
admitted into hospital from all causes. And now that 
the rainy season is passed and the nights are begin- 
ning to grow cool, the health and morale of the French 
troops leave nothing to be desired. Of course, the 
roads are bad, mere bridle-paths—where they exist at all, 
but this fact seems to have delayed the energetic French 
soldiers but little. ‘‘ The great enemy of our advance,” 
writes a well informed French correspondent, ‘‘ has not 
been the Malagasy, nor the heavy rains, nor the want 
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+i roads, still less the fever, but hunger and hunger 
one.” 

The difficulty of providing an army with food, when 
advancing from its base through a poor or thinly popu- 
lated country, is scarcely appreciated by the general 
public. Every mile the expedition goes forward in- 
creases the number of transport animals and of men 
needed, and the difficulties grow from day to day in 
geometrical rather than in arithmetical progression. For 
example, the French force now advancing into the interior 
of Madagascar numbers, roughly, about fifteen thousand 
men of all ranks, and this body of troops is accompanied 
by some ten thousand coolies, without counting the six or 
seven thousand mules and horses that are charged with 
the transport of the munitions of war, &c. Yet this 
little body of men pushing forward very slowly (four or 
five miles per day have been the longest marches), has 
already been forced to halt again and again for want of 
food. And yet M. Thoumazou, the head of the Com- 
missariat department, is praised by every one for the 
energy and efficiency of his service. The packages of 
provisions are made up in different sizes and shapes, ac- 
cording as they are to be transported on the backs of men 
or of mules, or in the light handcarts. Each package is 
made up of a complete variety of provisions, so that if one 
packet is lost, at least every package that arrives will be 
found complete in itself. .M. Thoumazou and his assis- 
tantshad already won their spurs in Tonkin. They arrived 
at Majunga in the beginning of March, and in spite of 
heavy rains and the complete absence of means of dis- 
embarkation, they were able to provide for the troops as 
they arrived ; but as soon as the expedition was formed, 
and had penetrated some little way into the interior, the 
difficulties of provisioning it became almost insurmount- 
able. At the end of May the troops were dispersed 
between Majunga and Umbago, and they were pro- 
visioned by water, but steam launches of the draught 
provided by the French Navy cannot go beyond Um- 
bago, and it is now acknowledged that the means of 
feeding the expedition in its advance are altogether 
insufficient. It is proposed, therefore, to make an advance 
post at Mevatanana, to store food there and munitions 
of war, and to make this outpost a solid base of opera- 
tions. It is admitted that the expedition will not be 
able to leave Mevatanana till towards the end of July, 
and that it is hopeless to expect to reach the capital 
before the end of October. It is probable even that 
these are sanguine estimates. It is not impossible that 
the next rainy season may find the French troops still on 
the way to Antananarivo, and if at last they subdue the 
Malagasy, it will be because of the absolute unintelli- 
gence of their adversaries, who do not even know how 
to attack a line of communication so extended and weak. 
And what will be the cost of this expedition? Already 
six or seven hundred thousand pounds have been spent, 
and it is safe to conclude that under the most favourable 
circumstances this military promenade will cost five 
millions sterling. 

This experience of the French should be turned to 
account by us in determining the policy that we ought to 
pursue in regard to Chitral. On that part of our North- 
West frontier a strip of mountainous and barren 
country, some two hundred and fifty miles across, 
separates us from the Russian frontier. It is proposed 
by the officers of the Indian army to hold Chitral and 
to garrison it with English troops, and to build a good 
road to it ; to make it, in fact, a British outpost. We 
should thus find ourselves within twelve miles of the 
Russian border, and in case of a war with Russia should 
have to fight at Chitral under every conceivable dis- 
advantage, while, if we abandoned it, the Russians would 
be able to use, for their advantage, the road that we had 
constructed. The alternative policy is to remain where 
we are and refuse to incur the expense and doubtful 
advantage of an advance. Mr. Curzon and the other 
advocates of the forward policy, insist that if we 
abandon Chitral, the Russians will establish themselves 
there, or will at least intrigue against us in that neigh- 
bourhood. It would be easy, however, to treat any 
advance on the part of Russia beyond her boundary as 
an act of unfriendly aggression, and the mere statement 
that we should so consider it would confine the Russians 
to their own territory as long as our relations with that 
Empire were friendly. Before attacking us, the Russians 
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would then be compelled to undergo the hardships that 
General Sir Robert Low and Colonel Kelly underwent, 
aggravated a hundredfold by the fact that they would 
‘not dare to advance to the invasion of British India 
-with a force of less than fifty or sixty thousand men, and 
without having secured behind them every inch of their 
communications over two hundred and fifty miles of 
mountain passes. We do not believe that the Russian 
‘Commissariat is in a condition to attempt the feat of 
provisioning such an army. And we are certain that in 
the hour of need England would find a dozen Colonel 
Kellys eager to undertake the task of cutting the 
Russian line of communication. In view of the crippled 
‘state of Indian finances, we regard the forward policy, 
in this case, as a complete mistake. We can only hope 
that Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire will 
show their accustomed prudence and decline to embark 
on the rash and costly adventure. 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


ORD SALISBURY’S accession to office, as Prime 
Minister for the third time, falls at a critical 
iod in our fortunes both at home and abroad. The 
inglorious stampede of Lord Rosebery’s Government is 
hardly worth a tear even from his warmest adherent. 
The Liberals had long outstayed their welcome, which 
‘was never cordial even in the first instance. Their 
friends were lukewarm, and they spent most of their 
time in alienating the indifferent. Their good 
deeds, such as they were, served only to assist their 
damnation. Commanded by men whose leanings were 
always towards Whiggery, if not towards positive 
‘Toryism, they have in the three years of their rule 
‘succeeded in demoralizing the politics of the country by 
a subservient patronage of Socialism and Democracy. 
Depending upon the support of various schismatic 
groups, Lord Rosebery has been obliged to truckle to 
ach in turn, and, in the end, while earning the grati- 
tude of none, has encouraged all the faddists and 
fanatics of the day. Whereas before they were merely 
loud mouths, he has raised them into serious forces, 
and armed them with expectations and claims to con- 
sideration. It will be long ere the clamour of these 
mew movements dies away, and the vexation of their im- 
yportunity we shall owe to the late Government. Abroad, 
too, where Lord Rosebery was content to derive his 
policy from his predecessor, he has not adequately 
maintained the prestige of the Foreign Office. A few 
years ago he was acclaimed as a heaven-born Foreign 
Secretary, and, indeed, up till that time he had won 
shimself a pretty reputation for his diplomatic skill. But 
these sixteen months of office have dissipated the super- 
stition very sadly. Whether it has resulted from his 
ill health, or whatever be the reason, it is clear that we 
¢have been outmanceuvred over and over again during 
ithe last few months. We have played a dignified but 
not a very successful part in the Chino-Japanese war, 
and more recently we have placed ourselves in a dubious 
position in regard to the Porte. The coalition Govern- 
ament, now being formed by Lord Salisbury, has no easy 
legacy, but at least it brings to cope with its difficulties 
the strength of union and high talent. The fusion of 
the two wings of the Unionists has long been complete, 
though it is only a few months since the coalition 
‘was openly acknowledged. The last nine years have 
«brought many changes in our political creeds, but most 
important of all has been the evolution of what has 
been called the National Party. 
It has been rumoured very widely during the last year 
that if Lord Salisbury came back to office he would not 


..come back as Prime Minister. But now, as before, he 


-has seen fit to combine that office with the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. At this juncture the country must feel re- 
‘lieved that its interests abroad are once more in the hands 
of a strong man. Even the Daily Chronicle, with a 
sagacious wag of its democratic head, seems to sigh its 
‘satisfaction at the new prospect. ‘*Lord Salisbury suc- 
«ceeds Lord Rosebery,” it says, ‘‘at a time when the 


boldest man might well shrink. Wherever we turn, our 
-eyes fall upon an unsolved problem and an international 
-storm-cloud.” We ‘‘swop” horses, it is true, while cross- 
‘ing thestream,but then the success of the exchangedepends 
«upon the quality of the horses. Lord Salisbury has had 
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longer and wider experience at the Foreign Office than 
any statesman of our epoch. If he is bold he is also 
sagacious. Where Lord Rosebery wavers, Lord Salisbury 
is certain of his aims. If he has one weakness, it is 
perhaps a bias in favour of Germany. Europe is in so 
precarious a state just now that it may well puzzle the 
most veteran statesman to findasafe scheme of diplomacy. 
There is the Triple Alliance, on the one hand, and 
there is, on the other, the new alliance between France and 
Russia, which M. Hanotaux has virtually avowed. Lord 
Salisbury has always been disposed to offer a moral sup- 
port to the Triple Alliance, and in a measure this seems 
the only way out of our difficulty. We hold the balance, 
it is true, and in theory should be able to keep our 
insularity and our independence. But in practice 
it is extremely difficult to maintain this reserve, and the 
weakness of our position in looking to Germany lies in 
the wayward and autocratic character of the young 
Kaiser. He is known to be anxious for a senti- 
mental league of the three Emperors, and if this be 
so, of what value is his adherence to the Triple 
Alliance, which at the present moment faces a Russia 
and a France in close understanding ? One does not con- 
template a European war with any equanimity, but it 
is impossible to disregard the fact that in any imbroglio 
an alliance with France would suit our commercial 
interests far better than an alliance with Germany. It 
is a melancholy fact that Germany is our only rival in 
trade, and that her development is not to our advantage. 
To many this will smack of heresy, but, after all, facts, 
however horrid and however discordant with traditions, 
are still facts, and will have to be faced. We cannot 
but think that Lord Salisbury would do well to hold 
the balance more evenly than it has been held these 
past twenty years ; nor have we any doubt that he will. 
Abroad, too, he will have the co-operation of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s shrewd head where our colonial possessions 
involve matters of foreign policy. For the most part 
the Colonial Office works of itself through its officials, but 
in South Africa, in East Africa, in Newfoundland, and 
other places, questions of high imperial policy are 
concerned. Certain foolish Radicals are professing alarm 
lest Mr. Chamberlain’s temper should bring us into 
difficulties with foreign Powers. The idea is absurd. 
Mr. Chamberlain has as cool a mind as any politician 
alive. Under the persistent and furious assaults of the 
Irish his native choler is rarely aroused, and he has 
given proof of his diplomatic adroitness in the negotia- 
tions which he conducted with the United States a few 
years ago. 

But it isin his home policy that Lord Rosebery has 
made his most egregious blunder. As we have pointedout, 
he has assiduously fostered the ‘‘ cranks” of this gene- 
ration. To enthusiastic Radicals Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget last year marked the dawn of a newera. In 
truth it was rather the end of an old one, The Govern- 
ment was forced into that wild and wicked step by its 
clamorous supporters. The significance of the death 
duties was realized by few at the time, but now the con- 
stituencies are fully enlightened. The blow that was then 
dealt at property, with the acclamation of the New 
Democracy, is seen to fall now not on property alone 
but also on trade and labour. Discontent and dissatis- 
faction are rife throughout the country, and that one act 
of the late Government would suffice to turn the tide 
against it. Radicals would probably say that the selec- 
tion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach for the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is a direct reply to last year’s 
Budget. Sir William Harcourt invented a weapon to 
destroy the country gentleman, and here is a country 
gentleman to succeedhim! But, as a matter of fact, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is appointed to conduct no revolu- 
tion. We are all weary of sensational Budgets, and 
want to rest in peace. It is hazardous to interfere 
with theincidence of taxation, particularly at this moment. 
We have had enough of readjustments. The duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must be to finance the 
country wisely. Let us have no more battledore and 
shuttlecock with rates and taxes. Of course, it is not 
possible, at this stage, to forecast with any particu- 
larity the programme of the new Government, but the 
main principles of its policy are clear. The country 
is sick of highflown and impracticable Newcastle pro- 
grammes. It neither desires them nor believes in their 
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realization. Let us leave revolutions to the dreamers 
and cranks ; we have before us sufficient practical reforms 
to engage us for some years. Mr. Redmond himself 
sees, and has said, that the new Government is likely to 
do more real good to Ireland than the last. Possibly 
some extension of local government may be granted to 
Ireland on the lines of that already obtaining in England 
and Scotland. That, however, we shall learn after the 
dissolution. In the meantime, the country may con- 
gratulate itself on its delivery from the weak and vacil- 
lating Ministry which has blundered grotesquely into 
the grave. 


ABDUR RAHMAN: A RULER OF MEN.* 


N° man can be called truly happy till he be dead, 

and the chances and changes that wait on 
Oriental monarchs make it hazardous to write their 
biographies and pronounce upon their character and 
success until Death, the manager of our world-theatre, 
has rung down the curtain and the lights have been put 
out for ever. Nevertheless it is well to know some- 
thing of the men who fill the leading parts on the stage, 
and the story of a life still at the zenith of success and 
reputation is more fascinating than the biography of 
one whose faults and virtues belong to history alone. 
Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, is certainly one 
of the most interesting figures of to-day, and his ante- 
cedents, his rise to power, and the character of his 
administration have been told by Mr. Stephen Wheeler 
with singular directness, power, and sympathy. So- 
excellent is this work, so discreetly has its author 
stepped among the still smouldering ashes of political 
controversies, so correct is it in detail and so picturesque 
in style that it may be recommended as a model of what 
such a biography should be, and worthily takes the first 
place in an international series of the lives of contem- 
porary public men. It may be warmly commended to 
the attention of all those who desire a clear and un- 
prejudiced account of recent events in Afghanistan and 
on the North-West Frontier of India. The subject is one 
which should have a special interest to all educated 
Englishmen, for Asian politics are each year becoming 
more closely and vitally interwoven with the future great- 
ness and development of the British Empire. The appear- 
ance of this volume is most opportune when general atten- 
tion has been directed to Afghanistan by the demarcation 
of the Pamir boundary with Russia, the gallant and 
brilliant Chitral expedition, and the visit to England of 
Prince Nasrulla Khan, the second son of the Amir. 
This young man, with his slight figure, delicate features, 
and impassive expression is strangely unlike the Barak- 
zai type, of which his father, his great-uncle, Amir Sher 
Ali, and his great-grandfather, Amir Dost Muhamad 
Khan, were examples, massively built men, with strong, 
determined features, rough and uncourtly in manner 
when compared with their masters the Saddozai princes, 
on whose ruin they rose to power, and whose descend- 
ants, the Bourbons of Asia, still live on small pen- 
sions, in a sorrowful exile, at Ludhiana in the Punjab. 
They still possess all the charm of manner and grace- 
ful courtesy which should accompany royalty, but, 
feeble and effete, they lacked the qualities which, in wild 
times and among a fierce people, could alone enable 
them to seize and hold acrown, Their servants and 
Wazirs, the Barakzai chiefs, were men of much 
sterner stuff, and a family which has produced within 
a few years two such able rulers as Dost Muhamad 
Khan and Abdur Rahman ranks high among dynasties 
which govern by the divine right of knowing their own 
minds and accomplishing their set purpose, The 
princely families of the East soon deteriorate and decay. 
The manly virtues of courage, temperance, and self- 
control are only to be learned in privation, hardship 
and danger, and they soon wither amid the indulgence 
of the senana and the temptations which accompany 
security and peace. 

The early life of Abdur Rahman was eminently suited 
to bring to blossom and fruit the manly virtues of which 
I have spoken. He was only nineteen years old when 


Dost Muhamad Khan died, and the next year he was 
commanding an army in support of his father, Afzul 
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Khan, and his uncle, Azim Khan, who were disputing 
the sovereignty of Afghanistan with Sher Ali, ‘a younger 
son of the Dost whom he had nominated his successor. 
A most capable and energetic general Abdur Rahman 
proved himself. After a brief exile in Bokhara, when his 
father had been treacherously imprisoned by Sher Ali, 
he returned with men and money, made himself master. 
of all Afghan Turkistan, and marched southwards to 
Kabul, which he occupied. He then defeated Sher Ali at 
Sheik-habad with great loss, and installed his father as 
Amir at Kabul in May 1866. Three years of anxiety and 
fighting succeeded; but even the genius of Abdur 
Rahman was unable to overcome the difficulties caused’ 
by the characters of the brothers Afzul and Azim, the 
one a drunkard and the other a tyrant, and after the 
death of his father from his excesses and the defeat of 
his uncle through incompetence and unpopularity, the 
young man, after a vain attempt to find shelter in India, _ 
fled to Persia, and eventually to Russian territory, wher 
he was to spend ten long years in exile. 
The selection of Abdur Rahman by the Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, as the ruler of Northern Afghanistan, shorn of 
Herat and Kandahar, was a fortunate one, though it 
was somewhat of a leap in the dark, as little was known. 
of his character or proclivities, or how far he had been’ - 
launched on his expedition across the Oxus with Russian 
money and asa Russian protégé. When I was in Calcutta 
preparing for my mission to Afghanistan, the subject of 
Abdur Rahman was much discussed with the Viceroy 
and the Foreign Secretary, and the latter and myself 
were both in favour of giving him a trial. But nothing 
was then decided, and I left Calcutta for Kabul with 
general instructions to report to the Government on the’ 
situation and recommend the most suitable candidate for 
the throne. It was only on the day before I reached 
Kabul that I received the final instructions of the Viceroy 
in favour of Abdur Rahman, if he could be induced to 
take up the government on our terms. No better choice 
could have been made. His career as a soldier and 
administrator during the lifetime of his father and) 
uncle Azim had shown his vigour and ability, and his. 
ten years residence in Russia had saved him from the 
ignorance and curiosity which are the most frequent 
causes of lapses from virtue. He knew the Russians 
well and their political methods ; and the bitter bread of 
exile had not created much gratitude for the hand that 
gave it, for he knew that political pretenders are only 
cherished by Russia for her own interests and not for any 
love of them. He was quite ready to accept a kingdom 
at the hands of England, but he was determined to obtain 
it as much on his own terms as possible. He did not 
know the English then, and trusted them not at all. So 
the negotiations with him, as he slowly marched from | 
the Oxus to Kabul, were difficult and anxious. He 
desired to gain time ; for he realized that the English: 
Government and the army were sick of Afghanistan and’ 
eager to leave the country. Delay meant additional: 
concessions in his favour. At the same time he hoped 
to pose in the eyes of the people who regarded him with. 
suspicion, and the nobles who knew they had nothing to. 
expect from his generosity and his mercy, as a devout 
Moslem who would make no terms with the infidels 
who occupied his God-granted country. His progress 
was accompanied by a shower of inflammatory letters 
and circulars appealing to the religious and national : 
sentiment of the Afghans, and it was necessary to warn 
him with great frankness that if he were coming as the 
friend and not as the enemy of the Government, his 
conduct must be governed with more discretion, as he 
was not the only possible candidate for the throne, and 
the English had no idea of the country being raised 
against them by the man they had chosen to honour. 
The acknowledgment of the new Amir closed a period of 
much anxiety, but even then fortune seemed disposed to. 
be adverse. The army of Abdur Rahman was too 
suspicious of our intentions to allow him to attend 
the Durbar in which I proclaimed him Amir, and his 
chief representative, riding back with his followers from 
the ceremony, was attacked and struck over the head by 
a foolish young English officer who was ignorant of his: 
rank, and —— the Afghan chief was taking up too. 
large a share of the road. A less insult has caused grave 
consequences, and the attack made the other day at_ 
Madrid by a Spanish general on the Moorish envoy was. 
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hardly more serious. But the Afghan Sirdar was so 
delighted at the recognition of his master as Amir, that 
I had no difficulty in inducing him to accept an apology 
from his assailant, and indeed he declared his willing- 
ness to be killed without remonstrance on such an 
occasion of rejoicing. The defeat of the English at 
Maiwand was another catastrophe, the news of which 
arrived the day before my first meeting with Abdur 
Rahman to arrange the terms of his acceptance of the 
throne. But this danger was overcome by the goodwill 
and sense of the new Amir, who contrived to detain all 
dangerous and irreconcilable chiefs in his camp or in 
Kabul till the two English armies had marched respect- 
ively for Kandahar and Jalalabad. After the conclusion 
of the final arrangements, I wrote to the Government of 
India : ‘‘I have been most favourably impressed by Abdur 
Rahman, and have come away from the two interviews 
happier than I went, for if there is any man in the 
country who can govern it well, it is Abdur Rahman.” 
This conviction has been duly confirmed by the events of 
the last fifteen years. The Amir is an astute, strong 
autocrat, and his methods do not commend themselves 
to Western sentiment. But Afghanistan, as the Amir 
assured me, can only be governed by the stick, and weak- 
ness in a ruler only ensures his own destruction. There- 
fore, although Abdur Rahman has cut the throats of a 
good many of my friends to whom I had promised British 
“protection, I still think him a great ruler, a true man, in 
these weak-kneed days when many so-called statesmen 
are afraid of every shadow on the wall. Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler is inclined to question the wisdom of our re- 
tirement from Kandahar ; but I would venture to suggest 
that if we had remained there and severed Herat and 
Kandahar from Northern Afghanistan, the present cordial 
relations between the Amir and the English Government 
would have been impossible. No Amir could maintain 
-himself at Kabul when deprived of the only revenue- 
paying provinces, and if he were able to do so, it would 
tbe as our enemy and not as our friend. 
LepeL GRIFFIN. 


A MOI AMIE E—— 


(AVEC QUI J’ETAIS BROUILLE). 
POUR SA FRTE. 


ONTRARIANTE comme on|’est peu ... devant Dieu, 
Tu n’en fais qu’a ta téte et moi rien qu’é la mienne 
Non plus,— et je suis tel que je suis, quelque peu 
Que je sois et j’y reste, en dépit de la tienne. 


De téte et, ... vive Dieu! j’adorerais ce jeu 
S’il ne me tuait pas en maniére de tienne 
Plaisanterie et de ta part et de la mienne 
Je dis un peu ce qu’il faut dire: ‘‘ Nom de Dieu!” 
{e ne suis pas ni comme il faut, ni de génie, 

ais je me souviens qu’on te prénomme Eugénie 
Et me rappelle aussi que c’est juste aujourdhui 


“Ta féte et qu’il faut encor que je la souhaite 


En dépit de nos torts de femme et de poéte, 
Et je t’envoie, 5! ce sonnet fait aujourdhui. 


14 Novembre, 1894. PAuL VERLAINE. 


EPILOGUE (p’un Livre Procnatn). 
EN L’HONNEUR DE L’ART IMPERSONNEL. 


INSI donc, adieu, cher moi-méme 
Que d’honnétes gens m’ont blamé, 
Les pauvres ! d’avoir trop aimé, 
Trop flatté (dame, quand on aime !). 


Adieu, cher moi, chagrin et joie 

Dont j’ai, paraft-il, tant parlé 

ie n’en veut plus, que c’est régié, 
ésormais faut que je me noie. 


Au sein,—comment dit-on cela ?— 

De l’Art Impersonnel, et, digne, 

gue j'assume un sang-froid insigne 
our te chanter, 6 Walhalla, 

, Pour, Bouddha, célébrer tes rites, 

Et vos coutumes, tous pays, 

Et, le mien de pays, 6 hiss! 

Dire tes torts.et tes mérites, 
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Et dans des drames palpitants, 
Parmi des romans synthétiques, 
Ou bien, alors, analytiques, 
M’étendre en tropes embétants !... 


Adieu, cher moi-méme en retraite ! 
C’est un peu déja de tombeau 
ui nous guigne a travers ce beau 
ojet vers l’art de seule téte ; 


Adieu, le Coeur! II n’en faut plus. 

C’est un peu déja de la terre 

Sur la téte et son art... austére, 

Que ces “ adieux” irrésolus. 
Mars, 1895. VERLAINE. 


ENGLAND’S SHARE IN THE CHINESE LOOT. 


G PEAKING at Bordeaux recently, on the subject of 

Tongking, M. de Lanessan expressed approval of 
France’s intervention in the Far East. The point to be 
kept in view, he urged, was that England and Japan 
should not be allowed to become too powerful in that 
quarter of the globe. England’s occupation of Singa- 
pore and Hongkong had already given her a dominant 
position, and if she laid hands on the Chusan islands 
she would hold the key to the richest part of the Chinese 
Empire: allied with Japan in possession of Formosa 
and the Pescadores, she would then be mistress of the 
China seas. 

In speaking of the richest part of China, M. de 
Lanessan refers, of course, to the Yangtze valley, and 
may have had in view, perchance, the fact that our 
squadron lay recently among the Chusan islands, for 
the purpose of shielding the approaches to the Great 
River. So long as the Japanese confined themselves 
to Manchuria, they interfered with no one except 
the inhabitants of the regions attacked. Invasion of 
the Yangtze would have been a different matter; and 
England, supremely interested in Shanghai, and Russia, 
concerned about the tea-trade of Hankow, agreed that 
the great waterway must be kept inviolate. But M. de 
Lanessan forgets, or forgot to mention, that we already 
possess an interest in Chusan sufficient for our purpose, 
without ruffling susceptibilities by converting that interest 
into occupation. If the French Government had shown 
any disposition to interpret seriously the cry raised in the 
Parisian Press about the Pescadores, the question might 
have assumed a different shape. Their occupation even 
by Japan may strengthen our interest in the northern 
group. But the crisis against which M. de Lanessan 
warned his hearers does not seem imminent just yet. 

The position of Chusan, off the mouth of the Yangtze 
and within easy reach of Shanghai and Ningpo, com- 
mended it to the attention of our earliest adventurers in 
the China Sea: an excellent harbour, where ships could 
lie at peace, sufficiently near the mainland to be within 
easy reach for trade, sufficiently remote not to compel 
official anxiety. Agents of the East India Company 
made voyages there, accordingly, almost as soon as they 
had become familiarized with Canton. But the results 
appear to have disappointed expectation, as the experi- 
ment was abandoned after a few trials, owing, seem- 
ingly, to the dragging nature of the trade. The strategic 
value of the position commended it, again, to the atten- 
tion of Admiral Parker and Sir Hugh Gough during the 
campaign which resulted in the Treaty of Nanking. We 
occupied it, accordingly, in 1841; held it for five years, with 
a short break ; and when we left it was under a special 
agreement : first, that the Emperor of China should never 
cede it to another foreign Power; secondly, that, in case 
it were attacked by an invader, we would protect the 
island and its dependencies and eventually restore it to 
the possession of China as before. 

Chusan itself is about twenty miles long, from six to 
ten wide, and fifty-one in circumference. The depen- 
dencies consist of the numerous other islands, great and 
small, which constitute what is called the Chusan Archi- 
pelago, from the name of the largest member of the 
group. The Chinese say there are a hundred; but they 
commonly speak in tens, and this is talking in ve 
round numbers indeed. Their origin is doubtless vol- 
canic, and the prevailing rocks are of volcanic class ; but 
they must date from long ago, for the hills are commonly 
clothed with sufficient soil to make them cultivable, 
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and the fertile and well watered valleys are tilled with 
utmost care. There are in Chusan no valuable products, 
as in Formosa: neither tea, camphor, coal, nor gold. 
Rice and barley are grown on the plains, and beans, 
yams, and sweet potatoes on the sides of the hills, which 
are terraced where the slope is too steep. The inhabi- 
tants are fishermen too, by turns, and salt manufacturers 
when time and season permit. They used to be pirates 
also on occasion, but that time is past. The popula- 
tion is said to be 300,000, which may conceivably be 
not far from the mark, for there are believed to be 
nearly 200,000 in Chusan alone. The capital, Tinghai, 
is situated in a fertile plain, embosomed by hills that run 
down on either side to the water’s edge. The harbour 
is formed by several encircling islands, and is remarkable 
for its size. The plain is so level that one approaching by 
sea can see little of the city, except the face of the walls 
running over the Cameronian hill—so called because it 
was here the 55th Regiment stormed the city in 1841. 

The deplorable thing is that the men were not quartered 
on the heights they had gained; for, among many 
interesting reminiscences of our stay, there is, near the 
beach, a monument: ‘Sacred to the memory of 11 
sergeants, 13 corporals, 4 drummers, and 403 privates 
of H.M. 55th Regt., who were killed in action or 
died from disease while serving in China from the 15th 
July, 1841, to the 22nd February, 1844.” There are 
numerous other graves and monuments of men, women, 
and children, officers and privates, English and Indian, 
who died, during that long sojourn, in an island which 
Nature has fitted for a sanatorium; and the posi- 
tion of the hospital (now serving as a Chinese custom- 
house) affords too much reason to suppose that the 
result was due not altogether to their own indiscretion. 
What possessed our authorities to build a hospital in 
that low plain, when breezy hills invited them in every 
direction, may well puzzle the visitor to conceive. If it 
were thought inconvenient to carry the sick a mile or 
two across the plain, in any direction, to the hills which 
embosom it, there are two small islands opposite— 
within ten minutes pull—offering any degree of elevation 
up to three hundred feet. 

It is a delightful neighbourhood for a cruise: always 
within rifle-shot of land, passing constantly from island 
to island, near enough to appreciate the varied scenery 
they disclose: near enough to see the men working in 
the fields and to hear the larks, often, singing as they 
soar. One who has sailed through the Kyles of Bute 
may form a conception of the picture, save that the 
Kyles here are many, though Rothesay there is none. 
The scenery on shore is equally pleasing, as may be 
inferred from the configuration of the land, Perhaps the 
finest view is to be had from a hill at the back of 
Tinghai. Laurence Oliphant ascended it during our 
second occupation of Chusan, in 1859, in company with 
Lord Elgin, under the guidance of a Roman Catholic 
missionary who was living on the island, and I cannot 
perhaps do better than quote the sentence in which he 
sums up his impression. 

‘From this elevated spot, at an elevation of 1200 or 
1500 feet above the sea, we looked over fertile valleys 
teeming with life and rich with cultivation ; and, throw- 
ing ourselves in the grass after our scramble, indulged 
in vain regret as our eyes wandered over the loveliness at 
our feet, at the infatuation which ever induced us to 
relinquish a spot not only so highly favoured by Nature 
in point of fertility and scenery, but possessing one of 
the finest harbours on the coast of China, a commercial 
position at the outlet of the Yangtze totally unrivalled, 
political advantages, and capabilities of situation such 
as no other spot upon the coast of China can boast. 
Fortunately, we had but little breath to expend in sighs. 
But to judge from the headlong course we took to reach 
the bottom, at the peril of our necks, the holy man who 
accompanied us must have suspected that despair was 
at the bottom of our recklessness ; for, on our arriving 
at the bottom, with impeded utterance and many com- 
pliments on Lord Elgin’s activity, he went on to assure 
us that the population of Chusan preserved most flattering 
and agreeable reminiscences of British rule, and would 
receive us with open arms whenever we thought proper 
to resume possession.” 

The political hint is pregnant, though the glimpse of 
the landscape may be slight. The picture might easily 
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be enlarged to include other islands—Chusans also, on a 
smaller scale—and made more complete by painting in 
farmsteads and rippling streams; but enough has been 
said to give an impression of what Chusan is and might 
be. There have been many changes since those days ; 
but their tendency has not been to lessen our interest in 
the Chusan group, nor, I think, to spoil the favourable 
disposition which the islanders then retained. English 
war-ships frequently call; and I never heard that officers 
or men encountered aught but civility ashore. Lay 
visitors, too, are not infrequent ; and there was a gene- 
ration, twenty-five years ago, which had had experiences 
of another kind. The disciplined contingent which 
helped (under Colonel Cooke) to put down the Taeping 
rebellion in Chekeang was largely recruited from Chusan; 
and after the work had been done, and its numbers 
reduced, Cooke always declared he could raise 5000 
men in the island in a week. It was evident, at any 
rate, from the friendly salutes he received when visiting 
the island, that the good repute referred to by Oliphant’s 
guide had not suffered by these later associations. 
R. S. Gunpry. 


M. JULES LEMAITRE. 


M JULES LEMAITRE was elected the other day to 
+ the Academy by the astonishing majority of 
twenty-one votes. M. Lemaitre is well known in London 
as a writer on the Figaro and Débats, a brilliant critic 
of the intimate personal type which is beginning to be 
popular nowadays in all countries. A good many of us, 
too, on this side of the Channel have listened to his 
plays, and are inclined to treat the author of ‘‘ Révoltée,” 
‘* Mariage Blanc,” ‘‘Les Rois,” ‘‘ L’Age Difficile,” and 
‘* Le Pardon” with a certain gratitude and sympathy. 
Like M. Bourget and M. Brunetiére, M. Lemaitre has 
behind him the serious studies of the Normal School; but 
his discipline as a professor was far longer than that 
undergone by M. Bourget or M. Brunetiére, and yet, 
strange to say, he has shed the pedagogue far more com- 
pletely than either of them. M. Brunetiére, we are afraid, 
has too much of the pedagogue and pedant in him ever 
to become a really great man of letters. And M. Bourget 
sets off his talent with little affectations of scholarship 
and fripperies of erudition much as a pretty woman tries 
to heighten her attractions by a dab of powder on her 
nose or a patch on her cheek. But M. Lemaitre had. 
been a professor for ten or twelve years before he took to 
literature ; he had taught more than he wanted to teach, 
had got rid of his desire, as Goethe said one ought to get 
rid of a desire—by gratifying it, and from the moment 
he took up the pen till now, ten years later, he has not 
written a word that smacks of the teacher. 

_ Early in 1885 an article on Renan appeared in the 
Revue Bleue. To say that it caused a sensation is not 
enough; it deserved to cause a sensation, for it revealed 
a critic who combined in himself the characteristics of 
two opposing schools of criticism. In the first pages we 
got a portrait of Renan, sketched from the life, a portrait 
that Jules de Goncourt might have signed. Renan’s 


hesitations and qualifications, his little insolences to the 


moralists, his little partialities for the artists, are all 
exquisitely rendered: ‘‘The Pentateuch—nothing parti- 
cular . . . Leviticus—not even edited, nor ended— 
broken off! . . . Deuteronomy—much better, forms an 
artistic whole; hasn’t been cut short... Ah! Let 
us talk of the Greeks; what artists they all were!” 
And in this way, with a sort of irreverent admiration, 
M. Lemaitre painted the charming obese zsthete who 
had figured so long as a priestly preacher of morals. 
The portrait was not only true to life in a thousand 
complexities and half-contradictions, it was also ren- 
dered with the keenest sense for what was characteristic 
and for what was accidental. Moreover, M. Lemaftre’s 
prose was a treat to the lover of letters, so light and subtle 
with keen flashes of satire correcting the easy good- 
nature of perfect comprehension. Both the friends and 
enemies of Renan delighted in the picture ; his intimates 
took a slightly malevolent amusement in pointing out 
that the painter had noted every shortcoming, while his 
enemies justified their intolerance by referring to traits 
now of grossness, now of levity in the sketch. For M. 
Lemaitre did not content himself with describing Renan 
or letting Renan describe himself. He also classified 
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‘him and judged him in a memorable piece of prose and 
thus satisfied the elder school of critics. 
‘This man has passed through the most terrible 
“moral Conflict -that the soul of man knows. He was 
compelled at twenty years of age and under conditions 
that rendered his choice particularly painful and dramatic, 
‘to choose once for all between faith and science ; he was 
i ‘forced to break the strongest and dearest of bonds, and 
‘as he was more deeply pledged to pious service than 
other men the parting should have been more terrible to 
thim than to any of his contemporaries. And yet he 
bears no scars. M. Renan is perfectly happy. (‘Tl est 


gai.’ 
a r - Lamennais died in despair . . . Jouffroy spent 
-his whole life in incurable sadness . . . Pascal went 
‘mad. M. Renan is gay. 
1 .M. Renan has no right to laugh and be happy, 
‘inh frivolity is a sign of the boldest or blindest in- 
:; tellectual inconsequence. As Macbeth killed sleep, so 
M. Renan, in each of his books, has a hundred times 
cut off the sources of our joy, a hundred times he has 
i — the peace of the soul and the security of the moral 
ife.”’ 
i There is a little cruelty in all this, a little unfairness ; 
M. Lemaitre is much more of a moralist than Renan, 
aT and consequently he judged the artist posing as a sort 
“of priest with unjustifiable severity. But the article 
“gave its author fame in one day. In Paris a talent 
is recognized a thousandfold more quickly and gene- 
} ‘rously than in any other capital in the world. At 
once every ‘‘ Boulevardier”” knew that M. Lemaitre had 
written a couple of volumes of poetry, ‘‘ Médaillons” 
‘and ‘‘ Les Petites Orientales,” and these poems were 
itaken, justly enough, as a proof of a very considerable 
; | ‘talent. M. Lemaitre had spent the ten or twelve years 
since he had left the Normal School in reading and 
thinking, and he had stored up in him the vigour 
sand latent power that only long silence gives. He was 
able to turn his popularity to profit immediately ; from 
“week to week he wrote for one paper dramatic criticism, 
» ight volumes of which are now procurable, but which 
~wi@how rather the kindness of the future dramatist than 
‘the impartiality of the critic. His literary article 
each Saturday in the Débats came to be regarded, 
snot only in France but abroad, as the ablest critical 
-‘work of the new generation. One still remembers how 
‘he began his article on the ‘‘Sapho” of Alphonse 
Daudet. ‘‘It is my custom,” he wrote, ‘‘to handle in 
these columns a literary subject. I must ask my readers’ 
forgiveness this week, because I do not intend to-day to 
write about anything connected with literature ; I want 
.to discuss the ‘Sapho’ of M. Daucet.” 
M. Lemaitre’s most characteristic work in the last ten 
years is the five volumes of ‘‘ Contemporains,” which 
- contain forty or fifty critical studies of contemporary 
writers. All these portraits are characterized by the 
same talent which we have already noticed in the essay 
on Renan. They are nearly all too satirical, which 
accounts, probably, in great part, for their popularity. 
Perhaps the study which was most remarked in France 
was his attack on M. Ohnet. The mediocrity of M. 
“Ohnet’s work had apparently stung M. Lemaitre to 
anger, and he flogged him unmercifully. To be a good 
lover one must be a good hater, and M. Lemaitre’s 
hatred of commonplace work was only the necessary 
complement of his love for good work. Whenever he 
-writes of a real talent, his easy and charming style 
Slackens its speed and grows grave, as if laden with a 
half-religious enthusiasm. 
_ A gteat deal could be said of M. Lemaitre’s fugitive 
writings. He has treated the ‘‘ Chat Noir” and the 
** Moulin Rouge ” as seriously as if they were temples 
-of art, and has discovered a new symbolism in the danc- 
ing of ‘*La Goulue.” In all such matters this critic of 
Renan is the greatest disciple of Renan, and applies the 
| historic method to everyday life as imperturbably as the 
} 


«master applied it to the literature of the past. 

The time has not yet come for an account of M. Le- 
“amaitre’s plays; nearly all of them contain a fine scene or 
two : there are things in ‘‘ Revoltée,” in ‘‘ Les Rois,” in 
“*Le Pardon,” which the greatest of French dramatic 
writers might be content to sign. But M. Lemaitre has 
mot yet produced a play which is a complete and rounded 
— worthy of his talents. Will he ever produce a 


great play, or a great book? Physically he seems to be 
weak; about the middle height, his figure is rather slight 
than strong, though a short neck indicates some power 
of endurance. The face is sympathetic, the forehead 
broad, and the grey-blue eyes have flashes of humour 
that give life and youth to the face in spite of the 
grizzled hair. He is forty-two years of age, this 
man, and has been called on to do his best, for the 
last ten years, with all Paris eager to cheer him if he 
succeed, and his best has been ‘‘ Les Rois” or ‘* Le 
Pardon.” No! he will do nothing great, this new 
Academician. 


**DON GIOVANNI,” A CENTURY AFTER. 


1* may well be doubted whether Vienna thought even 
so much of Capellmeister Mozart as Leipzig thought 
of Capellmeister Bach. Bach, it is true, was merely 
Capellmeister ; he hardly dared to claim social equality 
with the citizens who tanned hides or slaughtered pigs ; 
and probably the high personages who trimmed the 
local Serene Highness’s toe-nails scarcely knew of his 
existence. Still, he was a burgher, even as the killers of 
pigs and tanners of hides, he was thoroughly respect- 
able, and probably paid his taxes as they came due; if 
only by necessity of his office he went to church with 
more than commendable regularity ; and on the whole 
we may suppose that he got enough of respect to make 
life tolerable. But Mozart was only one of a crowd who 
provided amusement for a gay population, and a gay 
population, always a heartless master, holds none in such 
contempt as the servants who provide it with amuse- 
ment. So Mozart got no respect from those he served, 
and his Bohemianism lost him the respect of the emi- 
nently respectable. He lived in the eighteenth-century 
equivalent of a ‘‘ loose set” ; he was miserably poor, and 
presumably never paid his taxes; he rarely went to 
church ; he composed for the theatre; and, above all, 
he lacked the aggressive self-assertion which enabled 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven and Wagner to hold their 
own. Treated as of no account, cheated by those 
he worked for, hardly permitted to earn his bread, he 
found life wholly intolerable, and as he grew older, 
he lived more and more within himself and gave 
his thoughts only to the composition of master- 
pieces. The crowd of mediocrities dimly felt him . 
to be their master, and the greater the masterpieces 
he achieved the more vehemently did Salieri and his 
attendants protest that he was not a composer to com- 
pare with Salieri. The noise impressed da Ponte, the 
libretto-monger, the Mr. Joseph Bennett of that day, and 
he asked Salieri to set his best libretto and gave Mozart 
only his second best; and thus by a curious irony 
stumbled into his immortality through sheer stupidity, 
for his second-best libretto was ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”—of all 
possible subjects precisely that which a wise man would 
have given to Mozart. When Mozart laid down the 
pen after the memorable night’s work in which he trans- 
ferred the finished overture from his brain to the paper, 
he had written the noblest Italian opera ever conceived ; 
and the world knew it not, yet gradually came to know. 
But the full fame of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” was compara- 
tively brief, and at this time there seems to be a hazy 
notion that its splendours have waned before the greater 
blaze of Wagner, just as the symphonies are supposed 
to have faded in the more brilliant light of Beethoven. 
At lectures on musical history it is reverently spoken of ; 
but it is seldom sung, and the public declines to go to 
hear it; and though few persons are so foolish as to 
admit their sad case I suspect that more than a few 
agree with the sage critic who told us not so long since 
that Mozart was a little passé now. Is it indeed so? 
Well, Mozart lived in the last days of the old world, and 
the old world and the thoughts and sentiments of the 
old world are certainly a little passés now. And if you 
analyze the thoughts and sentiments of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
forgetting that in art the whole always exceeds the sum 
of its parts, you may easily come to the same conclusion 
as that sage critic. But if you examine it as a living 
whole, you must admit that the Fifth and Ninth Sym- 
phonies, ‘‘ Fidelio,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘The Ring,” 
‘* Tristan,” and ‘‘ Parsifal” have done nothing to eclipse 
its glories, that while fresh masterpieces have come 
forth, ‘‘ Don Giovanni” remains a masterpiece amongst 
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‘masterpieces. In a sense it is a masterpiece towards 
which all other masterpieces stand in the relation of com- 
mentaries to text ; and though this is only to call it a 
link in the chain, yet it is curious to note how very 
closely other composers have followed Mozart, and how 
-greatly they are indebted to him. Page upon page of 
the early Beethoven is written in the phraseology of 
the later Mozart ; in nearly every bar of ‘‘ Faust,” not 
to mention ‘‘ Romeo and Juliette,” avowedly the fruit of a 
long study of ‘* Don Giovanni,” a faint echo of Mozart’s 
voice comes to us with the voice of Gounod; Anna’s 
cries, ‘‘ Quel sangue, quella piaga, quel volto,” with the 


‘creeping chromatic chords of the wood-wind, are in the 


very accent of Isolda’s ‘‘’Tis I, belov’d,” and the solemn 
phrase that follows, in the scene where Tristan dies. 
Apart from its influence on later composers, there is 
surely no more passionate, powerful, and moving drama 
in the world than ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” Despite the 
triviality of Da Ponte’s book, the impetus of the music 
carries along the action at a tremendous speed; the 
moments of relief occur just when relief is necessary, and 
never retard the motion ; the climaxes are piled up with 
incredible strength and mastery, and have an emotional 
effect more powerful than anything in ‘‘ Fidelio,” and 
equal to anything in Wagner’s music-dramas ; and most 
stupendous of all is the finale, with its tragic blend- 
ing of the grotesque and the terrible. Or, if one considers 
detail, in no other opera do the characters depict them- 
selves in every phrase they utter as they do in ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” The songs stamp Mozart as the greatest 
song-writer who has lived, with the exception of Handel, 
whose opera song's are immeasurably beyond all others 
save Mozart’s, and a little beyond them. The mere 
musicianship is as consummate as Bach’s, for like Bach, 
Mozart possessed that facility which is fatal to many men, 
but combined with it a high sincerity, a greedy thirst 
for the beautiful, and an emotional force that prevented 
it being fatal to him. For delicacy, subtlety, due 
brilliancy and strength, the orchestral colouring cannot 
be matched. And no music is more exclusively its own 
composer’s, has less in it of other composers’. Beethoven 
is Beethoven f/us Mozart, Wagner is Wagner plus 
Weber and Beethoven ; but from every page of Mozart's 
scores Mozart alone looks at you, with sad laughter in 
his eyes, and unspeakable tenderness, the tenderness of 
the giants, of Handel, Bach, and Beethoven, though 
perhaps Mozart is tenderest of them all. He cannot 
write a comic scene for a poor clownish Masetto with- 
out caressing him with a divinely beautiful ‘‘ Cheto, 
cheto, mi vo’ star,” and in presence of death or human 


distress the strangest, sweetest things fall from his lips. . 


And finally, he is always the perfect artist without 
reproach: there is nothing wanting and nothing in 
excess; as he himself said on one occasion, his scores 
contain exactly the right number of notes. This is 
‘Don Giovanni” as one may see it a century after its 
birth: a faultless masterpiece; yet (in England at 
least) it only gets an occasional performance through 
the freak of a prima donna, who, as the sage critic said 
of Mozart, is undoubtedly ‘a little passée now.” 


After all, this is hardly surprising. Perfect art wants . 


perfect listeners, and just now we are much too eager 
for excitement, too impatient of mere beauty, to listen 
perfectly to perfect art. And there are other reasons 
why ‘‘ Don Giovanni ” should not appeal to this genera- 
tion. For many years it was the sport of the prima 
donna, and conductors and singers conspired to load it 
with traditional Costa-mongery, until at lastthe ‘* Don 
Giovanni” we knew became an entirely different thing 
from the ‘‘ Don Giovanni” of Mozart’s thought. Not 
Giovanni but Zerlina was the principal figure; the 
climax of the drama was not the final Statue scene, but 
“ Batti, batti”; Leporello’s part was exaggerated until 
that Statue scene became a pantomime affair with 
Leporello playing clown against Giovanni’s pantaloon. 


Such an opera could interest none but an Elephant and 


Castle audience, and probably only the beauty of the 
music prevented it reaching the Elephant and Castle 
long ago. So lowhad ‘‘ Don Giovanni” fallen, when, 
quite recently, serious artists like Maurel tried to take 
it more seriously and restore it to its rightful place ; 
only, unfortunately, instead of brushing away tradi- 
tions and going back to the vital conception of Mozart, 
they sought to modernize it, to convert it into an 
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early Wagner music-drama. The result might be seen 
in Monday’s performance at Covent Garden, which 
indeed illustrated both the old tendency and the new. 
In many details the performance was excellent; in many 
unsatisfactory. The band, for example, was as bad as- 
such a fine band could be under an inefficient conductor. 
That Mr. Bevignani has his good points I should be the 
last to deny : doubtless he would give a charming inter- 
pretation of an orchestral arrangement of Czerny’s- 
Hundred and one piano exercises; but it is simply pre- 
posterous to entrust ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” or (as on Tuesday 
evening) ‘‘ Orfeo,” to a conductor of such blunt faculties. 
Instead of his accompanying the singers, utter confu- 
sion is only avoided at times by the singers accompanying 
him. The only incompetent singers were Madame Adini, 
who appears to have taken a bleating lambkin as her 
model for voice-production, and Mr. Brozel, who failed 
through a degree of nervousness which shows that he 
needs a couple of years’ experience in smaller parts. 
before he is thrust into characters so difficult as Ottavio. 
Zerlina’s music lies inside such remnants of Patti's voice 
as are still tolerable, and she acted prettily besides: 
singing passably. Mr. Charles Manners’ voice suited 
the Commandatore admirably, but in the last scene, 
when he should have been rigid as marble, he managed 
to get into a position suggestive of the marble having 
become pulpy. Pini-Corsi’s Masetto bubbled with 
humour from beginning to end, and he carefully avoided 
extravagance. But not so Castelmary, whose Leporello- 
exasperated one like the wearisome joking of a 
dull man; and besides, his conception was the old- 
fashioned clownish one. Miss Macintyre, forgetting 
that the business of Elvira is to sing beautifully and look 
beautiful in her sorrow, took upon herself to do Lady 
Macbeth, with distressing results. She ought to be 
cautioned against this trick of over-acting, for the 
loveliest voice and most artistic singing may be spoiled 
by a readiness to scream out like a steam-siren whenever 
the prompter gives the signal. In Verdi's ‘‘ Otello,” 
the other night, her Desdemona, a really fine conception,. 
was ruined in the execution by excessive accentuation 
of every trifling point. I implore her to drop it, to learn - 
to say more by her silence, to remember that the 
middle-tones, rather than whispers and screams, are 
what a singer should rély on. Still, in spite-of short- 
comings, a pleasing pertormance might have been 
expected; but when it was over ohe had to admit 
that it was not pleasing, and could easily see why. I 
have hitherto left out Maurel. His impersonation of 
Giovanni was superbly complete and polished ; every 
gesture, every tone, was in the very spirit of 
Don Juanism, and helped to keep before you the smooth, 
insolent, good-natured voluptuary, the central figure of 
the drama ; and he absolutely refused to play pantaloon 
to Castelmary’s clown, though once or twice his aristo- 
cratic demeanour was broken through by the servant's 
clumsy familiarity. But the fineness of his acting went 
for nothing with an audience that had come to hear 
Patti sing ‘‘ Batti, batti,” and a Zerlina resolved to 
accept every possible encore. In vain Maurel tried to 
drive the action forward: neither Patti nor the others 
would play up to him; and ultimately he relinquished 
the endeavour and accepted an encore himself at the. 
wrong place. The lack of unity, of joint effort, made- 
the whole opera, save the last scene, into a mere jumble, 
a series of disconnected songs, trios, and choruses, and 
so long as you listened to them as songs all seemed 
right enough ; but if you endeavoured to follow the 
drama, the fact that each singer conceived the opera in 
a different spirit, and that none of the conceptions dove- 
tailed, made it seem like a number of characters out of 
other operas met together promiscuously, or like am 
absurd picture with each separate square inch drawn im 
a different plane of perspective. As for the last scene, 
which Maurel has pretty much to himself, his modernity 
did not work out very successfully. Instead of the 
swarm of devils coming up in flame to carry him off 
during that tremendous bit of chorus, he simply died 
amidst thunder and lightning when the statue gripped 
his hand. Now the notion is infinitely finer than the 
common pantomime business, but it is bound to be un- 
successful, for Mozart’s music does not in the least fit 
it. He wrote the devils’ chorus, and the roar of the 
flames, and Leporello’s yell as Giovanni disappears ; 
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and these, without the pantomime, are ridiculous, and 
make Maurel ridiculous. The only way to do that scene 
effectively is to accept the pantomime frankly, but play 
it with such force and sincerity that it is not felt to be 
pantomime, and to sing the real finale of the opera 
afterwards. Probably people will go off to catch their 
trains, but, after all, Mozart wrote for those who had 
no trains to catch, and for those of us who will rather 
miss Our trains than miss hearing his masterpiece, the 
masterpiece of Italian opera, as he intended it . * ae. 


MR. DALY FOSSILIZES. 


*‘ The Railroad of Love.” Comedy in four acts adapted 
by Augustin Daly from the German of Frau von 
Schonthan. Daly’s Theatre, 25 June, 1895. 

*‘ The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown.” A new and 
original farcical play by Robert Buchanan and 
Charles Marlowe. Vaudeville Theatre, 26 June, 


1895. 
yer another foreign language—that of Amurrica! And 

Mr. Augustin Daly again ! What is to be done with 
Mr. Daly? How shall we open his mind to the fact that 
he stands on the brink of the twentieth century in London 
and not with Mr. Vincent Crummles at Portsmouth in 
the early Dickens days? I have in my hand the pro- 
gramme of last Tuesday’s performance. One character 
is described as ‘‘a polished relic of wasted energies,” 
another as “‘ not half a bad sort of parent, and an excel- 
fent judge—of Latour '7o.” A lady is catalogued as ‘‘a 
goldfish of much experience—not to be caught on the 
fly.” This programme measures twenty-one inches by 
seven and a quarter, and the decorative printing is in 
blue ink, Why is it not printed on tissue paper ; why 
does not the blue come off on my fingers ; why did I not 
buy it from an orange seller outside the theatre? Not, 
I am sure, from any desire on Mr. Daly’s part to break 
with the tradition of my boyhood, but doubtless because 
the manufacture of the old playbill is a lost art here. I 
picture Mr. Daly, vainly searching London for that par- 
ticular sort of tissue paper and that crayon-like blue ink, 


trembling lest the public should think him outlandish 


and unprofessional without them. Bless your innocence, 
dear Mr. Daly, such things have not been known in 
London for so long that I am regarded as an old fogey 
because they were once familiar to me. As for the 
facetious comments on the characters, they linger, per- 
haps, in pantomime season, when the clock goes back 
fifty years by general consent; but at a West End theatre 
at the end of June we stare at them in polite amazement 
as we did at the Strand theatre years ago, when you first 
came over and bereaved us of breath by ending up each 
act of your comedies by a harlequinade rally in which 
negro servants entered and upset each other over the 
furniture. 

Things have changed in many respects since those 
old days at the Strand. Mr. Daly, the lessee of 


‘one of the handsomest of our London theatres, is in 


quite a different position to Mr. Daly the manager of 


-an American company making a holiday experiment in 


a house not associated with dramatic work of the finest 
class. Furthermore, our standard of fineness in dra- 
matic work has gone up since then. The German 
sentimental farce in several acts, Americanized by Mr. 
Daly, was natural, frank, amusing, and positively life- 
like in comparison with the plays which were regarded 
as dramatic masterpieces in the eighties. ‘‘ Diplomacy” 


‘and ‘* Peril,” ‘‘Clancarty” and ‘Still Waters Run 
Deep,” ‘‘ Our Boys,” ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres,” and, 


by way of advanced psychological drama dealing with 


the question of the sexes, ‘‘ Forget-me-Not,” went not 


an inch deeper into life than Mr. Daly's adaptations, 
and were, on the whole, less genial and worse acted. 
Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Rehan, Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Drew, were individually quite equal to their most for- 
midable competitors in the days when Mrs. and Mr. 
Kendal were at the height of their popularity ; and the 
combination of the four in one company was irresistible. 

I wonder how far Mr. Daly realizes how completely 


‘that state of things has gone by. When Mr. Charrington 
- produced Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll’s House” at the Royalty in 1889, 


he smashed up the British drama of the eighties. Not 
that the public liked Ibsen: he was infinitely too good 
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for that. But the practical business point is not how 
people liked Ibsen, but how they liked Byron, Sardou, 
and Tom Taylor after Ibsen. And that is the point 
that our managers miss. It seems easy to count the 
money that the public paid to see ‘‘ A Doll’s House,” 
and the money it paid to see ‘‘ Diplomacy,” and to con- 
clude from the huge excess of the latter sum that there 
is more money in Sardou than in Ibsen. But when Mr. 
Comyns Carr proceeds to apply this conclusion by pro- 
ducing Sardou’s ‘‘ Delia Harding,” after nine plays of 
Ibsen’s had been seen in London, he finds it received 
with open derision, and with such slender pecuniary 
results that it would have paid him better to produce 
even ‘‘ Emperor or Galilean,” the most impossible, com- 
mercially speaking, of all Ibsen’s works. That does not 

rove, however, that the substitution of Ibsen for Sardou 
is the worldly wise course for the manager, since Ibsen’s 
work is much further above the public capacity than 
Sardou’s is below it. What the manager has to do is 
to measure as exactly as possible the effect on public 
taste produced by the series of artistic experiments, by 
the Independent Theatre Society and others, included 
between Mr. Charrington’s production of ‘‘A Doll’s 
House” and that of ‘‘Arms and the Man” at the 
Avenue Theatre last year. Never mind whether these 
experiments were pecuniary successes or not: the ques- 
tion is how far they altered the fashion in pecuniarily 
successful pieces. A glance at the contemporary stage 
shows the difference. Compare ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and ‘‘ The Case 
of Rebellious Susan” with the repertory whose gems, 
from the box-office point of view, were ‘‘The Iron- 
master” and ‘‘A Scrap of Paper,” not to repeat my 
former instances! The change is evident at once. In 
short, a modern manager need not produce ‘‘ The Wild 
Duck”; but he must be very careful not to produce a 
play which will seem insipid and old-fashioned to play- 
goers who have seen ‘‘ The Wild Duck,” even though 
they may have hissed it. 

This is the lesson that Mr. Daly has not learnt. When 
he first came, there was nothing more old-fashioned 
about his productions than the archaic playbills, the 
horseplay at the ends of the acts, and the doggerel tags 
before the final curtain. But nowadays the plays them- 
selves are old-fashioned with the most dangerous sort 
of old-fashionedness : that is, they are ten years out of 
date, whereas the playbill smartnesses and the doggerel, 
being fifty years out of date, have a certain rococo 
quaintness about them which appeals to our indulgence. 
All that can be said for ‘‘The Railroad of Love” now 
is that it is not an absolute outrage on the public and 
on Miss Rehan’s genius, as ‘‘ Dollars and Cents” was, 
and that in the third act the part of Valentine Osprey 
can still be raised, by a rapture of over-acting on Miss 
Rehan’s part, to the point of rescuing the play from 
utter impossibility. But that terrible milliterry lewt’nent, 
with his company manners, his badinage and repartee, 
and his dashing manner of chucking the parlourmaid 
under the chin, is hard to bear, especially now that Mr. 
Drew has left the company, and no successor can be 
found with his grace of style and his apologetic humour. 
And then the fathers, with their interminable ‘“‘ pree- 
liminerries” and explanations! Except when Miss Rehan 
or Mr. Lewis or Mrs. Gilbert is on the stage the play is 
hardly tolerable—the less so because Mr. Daly’s stage 
management is of the most fatal kind, being founded 
throughout on a boyish sense of fun instead of on a 
sense of comedy and character. What he calls acting I 
should call larking. For example, the part of Benny 
Demaresgq, described in the bill as ‘‘ condemned by the 
judge and waiting sentence from the judge’s daughter,” 
is taken by an actor who, though young and not as yet 
very proficient, could quite easily do himself credit in 
the part under artistic guidance. But he has been 
apparently encouraged to set about it in the broadly 
burlesqued, rough-and-ready, physically violent style of 
the circus. Wedonot accept that sort of thing in first- 
rate theatres in London; and when Mr. Otis Skinner 
made the part agreeable years ago he did it by making 
the least, and not the most, of the tomfoolery (the 
expression is really unavoidable) laid out for him. 
same criticism, in a greater or less degree, applies to all 
those members of the company who do not know their 
business better than Mr. Daly does. The comic negro 
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servant and the parlourmaid who flirts with the visitors 


discharge their duty of destroying the illusion without . 


adding to the entertainment, with the fellest efficiency, 
and, I doubt not, with the warmest approval of the 
manager. The whole atmosphere of the play is one of 
stale pleasantry of a kind for which we are not just 
now in the humour. 

As to Miss Rehan, without whom the performance 
would be a hopeless failure, I should prefer to speak 
more fully of her when we have seen the play which Mr. 
Daly has founded on Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” (for Mr. Daly shows himself a thorough 
disciple of the old school in his conviction that Shake- 
speare was a wretchedly unskilful dramatic author). 
The scene of Valentine Osprey’s entrance and introduc- 
tion to the milliterry hero is vulgar beyond redemption ; 
and the vulgarity seems less excusable now than it did 
at the last performance seven years ago, when Miss 
Rehan’s personal charm was more capricious and 
youthful, and less earnest and womanly than it has since 
become. But the misgiving caused by this is only 
momentary. She soon shows that she is going to 
repeat her old feat in this play of seizing the author's 
silly idea, sillily expressed, of a superlatively fascinating 
woman, and substituting for it her own sympathetic 
idea, beautifully expressed. It is true that as Miss Rehan’s 
style grows nobler, and takes her further away from the 
skittish hoyden of Mr. Daly’s dramatic imagination, it 
becomes more and more obvious that the part she acts 
is not in the play ; but the moment you hear her deliver 
such lines as ‘* Did you squander it ?’’—referring to the 
milliterry gentleman’s heart—you see that she will 
extract enough feeling from Frau Schonthan’s German 
sentiment and her adapter’s Irish blarney to maintain 
enough congruity between her Valentine Osprey and the 
author’s. 

The latest successor to Mr. Drew is Mr. Frank 
Worthing, who has good looks and a pleasant address 
without much grip or individual style. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is unfair to speak of want of grip when there is 
so little to get hold of. Mr. Drew always played these 
parts with a cold reserve of insincerity under a pretty 
varnish of drollery. This was not only amusing in itself, 
but saved your respect for him by suggesting that he 
thoroughly despised the heroes he represented. Mr. 
Worthing takes Lieutenant Everett seriously ; and the 
part rather breaks down under the treatment. 

It is not just now enlightened critical policy to pay 
Mr. Daly compliments. In spite of the effort he made 
some time ago to get abreast of the modern movement 
by giving Mr. Burnand a commission to write a comedy 
with puns in it, he remains behind the times; and the 
humane course is to make him aware that unless he 
realizes that the public at present wishes to forget 
everything he has ever learnt, and will be only too glad 
if he forgets it too, he will risk being classed with those 
managers who are fit for nothing but to be stuffed and 
mounted under glass to adorn the staircase of the 
Garrick Club. For various reasons, this would be a 
pity. His company, his enterprise, his theatre are all 
exceptionally interesting; so that he could pursue a 
forward policy with the utmost advantage. Miss Rehan 
is a treasure too costly to be wasted on stale farce and 
old-world rhetorical drama. And Mr. Daly is virtually 
the only manager left us who is not an actor-manager, 
except Mr. Comyns Carr, since Messrs. Gatti and Sir 
Augustus Harris deal only in popular melodrama and in 
opera. It remains to be seen whether he can get 
sufficiently into touch with the present decade to take 
advantage of all these opportunities. For the last few 
years he has been playing the part of Rip Van Winkle ; 
and I submit to him that he had better leave that to Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Now that the brief revival of ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” is nearly over, I may without malice say that 
it was too heavy a joke for the hot weather. Miss 
Evelyn Millard, with her convincingly respectable and 
well-conducted air, is as admirable an eighteenth-century 
ingénue in ‘‘ Sowing the Wind ” as she is a wildly im- 
possible fin-de-siécle demirep in Mr. Pinero’s play. She 
made a very elaborate study of Paula, and failed with a 
completeness that left nothing to be desired. Her 
method was simple. She divided the fart into sympa- 
thetic passages and bursts of temper. e sympathetic 
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passages she played in her most ladylike and virginal 
style: the bursts of temper she laboriously manufac- 
tured into that conscious, amateurish comedy that would 
make her, if she were only quarter of a century older, 
such a very conventional spinster aunt in a stage version 
of ‘‘Pickwick.” The lightning changes from the Pamela 
Amanda to the spinster aunt style produced a strongly 
comic effect, and made the play oddly unlike itself. The 
house was highly complimentary—in more senses than 
one, I am afraid—and Mr. Alexander, as Aubrey, kept 
up appearances with grim suavity, whilst Mr. Esmond 
had to put forth visible energy to combat a lassitudinous 
tendency to forget where he was and what he was doing. 
Jayne and Misquith, in the first scene, succumbed to the 
heat, and would not act. Lady Monckton rattled 
through Mrs. Cortelyon’s part as she might have rattled 
through anything else that she had not thought much 
about ; and at the end of the second act I silently melted 
away and resolved to say nothing until the twelve nights 
were almost fulfilled. 

‘The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown,” at the 
Vaudeville, is said to resemble a piece called ‘‘ Charlie’s 
Aunt” (which I have not seen) in point of introducing a 
man disguised as a woman. Such disguises are usually 
more or less disagreeable; but this is not so in the 
present case. The piece, which is by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan and Mr. Charles Marlowe, offers itself un- 
ashamedly as pure fun and pastime for a couple of 
hours; and it succeeds perfectly. It is not silly or 
tedious, like most pieces with the same aim ; it cannot 
tax the most ordinary brain, though the interest is kept 
up throughout; and it is irresistibly laughable. Mr. 
Frederick Kerr, as a huge schoolgirl in a red wig, is 
as pleasant and popular, and—to heighten the joke—as 
manly, as he usually is in the costume proper to his 
sex. Youth, good looks, and a pretty audacity serve 
Miss Palfrey’s turn better than the moderate degree of 
art she has so far acquired; Miss Esmé Beringer acts, 
and acts well, as the dark parlour boarder from Deme- 
rara; Mr. Robb Harwood made a hit as the German 
master; Mr. Beauchamp is a very Irish major struggling 
with a very English accent; and Miss Victor, Mr. Lionel 
Brough, and Miss Homfrey, assisted by half a dozen 
lesser lights, make up a cast that could hardly be im- 
proved. On the whole, I can recommend ‘‘ Miss Brown,” 
even for the warmest nights. G. B. S. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—XI. 
Tue ‘‘SuN” AND THE “ ScoTTISH PROVIDENT.” 


Flr TEEN years ago no life office in the kingdom had 

a better business than the ‘‘Sun Life Assurance 
Society.” It was not a very large business ; but it was 
profitable both to policyholders and to shareholders, 
because it was conducted with prudence and economy, 
and in accordance with the best commercial traditions. 
In the City of London the ‘‘ Sun” bore an unrivalled 
reputation, and in any provincial town its representative 
would generally be the leading banker or solicitor. 
Then came a terrible change. In an evil hour for the 
policyholders, the directors decided to ‘‘ push the busi- 
ness,” and an individual who had already given con- 
spicuous evidence of his powers of pushing was promoted 
to the management. For a time all went swimmingly. 
‘* Extraordinary results” were achieved. The pro- 
spectus literally glowed with promises. Policies were 
advertised at ‘‘ considerably less than cost price,” and 
the bait was eagerly taken by the public. Up went the 
business ; up, too, went the expenses, as well as 
the manager’s salary. But suddenly the directors awoke 
to the fact that their modern Phaéthon was not only 
increasing the business, but also was rapidly altering 
the whole character of the society. The ‘‘Sun” had, 
indeed, developed so many ‘‘ new features ” that its old 
friends could scarcely recognize its face at all. The 
directors may have been unwise ; but they are at least 
respectable men. So there were some inquiries and 
explanations of a painful nature, at the close of which 
the pioneer of a new morality in insurance matters dis- 
appeared from the scene. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to dwell upon this spot 
on the ‘‘ Sun.” Phaéthon having been thrown out of the 
car, Phoebus has resumed the reins. The office is once 
more in excellent hands, and already shows unmis- 
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takable signs of improvement. The working expenses, 
for example, which had been run up to 20 per cent of the 
premium income, have fallen by 1 per cent after only 
six months’ change of management. The shareholders 
still appropriate one-fifth of the surplus funds; but, 
even with this drawback, the profits of the policyholders 
are distinctly larger than in many other offices, and the 
endowment insurance policies certainly offer much better 
prospects to an investor than he can obtain from the big 
mutual society of which we shall speak presently. The 
following table shows the probable results of effecting 
an endowment insurance with the ‘‘Sun” office fo 

fifteen, twenty-five, and thirty-five years : 


Being equivalent 
Policy and 
Entry. | payable. for £1000. Maturity. ss 
35 50 | 68 2 6 1254 1} per cent 
35 | 60 | 42 3 4] 140 2 oy 
25 60 | 27 15 Io 15 2 is 


Thus the investor may look for a return of his pre- 
miums with compound interest at from 1} per cent in 
the first example to 2} per cent in the third example, in 
addition to having his life insured during the term 
of the policy. If the shareholders were to reduce their 
portion of the surplus funds to, say, one-tenth, a return 
of 2} per cent compound interest might easily be accom- 
plished ; and, now that modern enterprise has opened 
up so many fresh fields from which an insurance com- 
pany can gather its dividends, we think that the Board 
will probably see their way before very long to some 
such concession. 

The Scottish Provident Institution was established in 
1837 on the principle ‘‘that the surplus should be re- 
served for those members who survive the period at 
which their premiums, with compound interest at 4 per 
cent, amount to the original assurances.” Of late years 
this office has met with no small measure of unfavour- 
able criticism ; on the other hand, it is, on its own show- 
ing, by far the finest office in the world. On pages 12 
and 13 of a prospectus issued last year there appears a 
table, headed ‘‘comparative rates of premium,” which 
certainly implies, if it does not actually assert, that the 
society offers, at rates approximately equal to those 
charged by other offices for policies without profits, as 
good a return as those offices give on policies effected 
at their with-profit rates, which are, of course, much 
higher. At least, if this is not what is meant, we fail 
to see any sense in the comparison. Now, if the pro- 
spectus confined itself to pointing out that those people 
who have effected without-profit policies with other 
offices, and who have survived their expectation of life, 
would have done better for their heirs by taking out an 
ordinary policy in the Scottish Provident Institution, 
the assertion would be defensible enough. But it would 
often be equally true that they would have done better 
still by effecting a with-profit policy at the same annual 
premium, but for a smaller original amount, with the 
office in which they are actually insured. That ‘‘ the 
non-participating rates of other offices,” says this 
Pharisee among publicans, ‘‘are capable of yielding 
considerable surplus is placed beyond doubt.” Quite so; 
and in most “other offices” this ‘‘ considerable sur- 
plus” forms a source of profit to participating policy- 
holders in addition to that earned on their own premiums. 
The Scottish Provident Institution is welcome to assert 
that its whole life policies, all of which participate 
eventually in the profits, are better than the without- 
profit policies of other offices; or it is open to the 
management to declare boldly that there ought to be no 
such thing as a without-profit policy at all. But then, 
of course, their present system of endowment assurances 
must be abolished. 

We do not propose to enter here upon a detailed dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of the Scottish 
Provident system of dividing its surplus. To us it has 
always seemed that that system stultifies itself in that it 
is most favourable to the man who dies soon after in- 
suring his life, and who is therefore the most expensive 
client of any. The prospectus exults over offering a 
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policy of £1200 or £1250 at the same annual premium 
as another office would require for a with-profit policy 
for £1000. It even speaks of this difference of £200 or 
#250 as ‘“‘an immediate and certain bonus.” This seems 
strangely inconsistent with the ‘‘safe and equitable 
principle,” enunciated on another page, that ‘‘ no share” 
is to be given ‘‘ to those by whose earlier death there is 
Joss to the common fund.” In short, the effect of the 
system is that the heirs of a man who insures his life to- 
day and dies to-morrow get far more than they would get 
elsewhere for an equal sum expended, while the heirs of 
a man who dies just before his bonus vests get very 
much less. The ‘‘ equity” of this arrangement is too 
deep for us ; and, while fully recognizing the exceptional 
inducement offered to an insurer either to die at once or 
to live till he is ninety, we should hesitate to recommend 
the office to those whose most pressing necessities for 
the largest amount of assurance may arise in middle 
life. 

Let us now see how the Scottish Provident system 
affects the question of endowment insurances, ‘‘ On the 
principle of reserving the profits for long livers,” says the 
prospectus, ‘‘ bonuses cannot be given on these assur- 
ances.” That seems plain enough, and scarcely prepares 
the reader for the table which follows shortly afterwards. 
of premiums for endowment insurances with ‘‘ guaran- 
teed ” additions in case of surviving the specified term. 
Still less does it prepare him for a further table of pre- 
miums for endowment insurances with ‘‘ guaranteed ” 
additions ‘‘ for each completed five years of survivance” ! 
According to this table, a man aged thirty can take out 
a policy for £500 on which, if he dies between five and 
six years afterwards, he will have paid in premiums 
4174 17s. 6d. Yet his heirs will receive, over and 
above the £500, a bonus—we beg the manager’s par- 
don, a guaranteed addition—of £100. Very liberal 
indeed ; but what becomes of the sacred “ principle” ? 
And why should the man who lives just short of ten 
years be no better treated than he who only lives six 
years, while the man who lives into the eleventh year 
has another £100 placed to his credit? The fact is 
that the whole scheme is subversive, not only of the 
Scottish Provident “principle,” but of any principle 
whatsoever save that of bringing in a large profit to the 
society at the expense of the policyholder. To take a. 
single example, the annual premium on a policy for 
£1000, effected at the age of thirty-five, and payable at 
sixty, with guaranteed additions at the rate of 5 per cent 
for each completed five years of the term, is £41 5s. 10d., 
which accumulated at 2} per cent compound interest 
would produce in twenty-five years £1445. The amount 
payable on maturity of the policy would be £1250, so 
that the insurer would lose no less than £195 as com- 
pared with a 2} per cent investment. 

As for the endowment insurance policies with guaran- 
teed additions in the event of survival of the term, we 
should prefer to rechristen them as endowments with 
guaranteed subtractions in the event of non-survival. 
For the convenience of our readers we append a table 
showing the results of investing precisely the same 
annual sum for fifteen, twenty-five, and thirty-five years, 
in a with-profit endowment insurance in the ‘* Sun” 
and in an endowment insurance, with a guaranteed 
addition of 25 per cent on survival, in the ‘‘ Scottish 
Provident” : 


Sun Life Provident’ 
when Annual licy and a olicy and 
Entry. |payable.| Premium | ar | Sum." 
Maturity. 

45 60 |74 3 4 1277 1250 27 
35 | 60 (3919 2] 1335 1250 85 
25 60 | 2517 6 1404 1250 154 


It has, moreover, to be borne in mind that, if the in- 
surer should die at any time before the expiration of the 
term, his representatives would only receive £1000 from 
the Scottish Provident Institution, whereas the *‘ Sun” 
office would pay them whatever bonuses had accrued up 


‘to the date of death. 


It would be easier to explain this state of affairs if the 
Scottish Provident Institution were extravagantly 
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managed, or if its investments had been imprudent, or 
if it had been in the habit of accepting inferior lives at 
ordinary rates ; but none of these faults can, so far as we 
know, be laid to its charge. The truth is that there is 
probably no insurance company—certainly none of equal 
importance —in which different classes of policyholders 
are on so unequal a footing. The policies may be divided 
into three groups, viz. : 

Whole-life insurances by a single payment or by a 
limited number of payments. 

Whole-life insurances by annual payments till death. 

Endowment insurances. 

We have already seen how the endowment insurers 
fare; and it is evident that this départment of the 
business must be very profitable to the office. On the 
other hand, those who insure by a single payment 
actually pay less than other offices charge for single 
payment policies without profits. ‘These persons either 
die before they become entitled to a bonus, thus involving 
the society in a loss, or they receive on an average 
41500 for an outlay which in any other office would not 
produce £1000. A payment of £362 by a man thirty 
years of age assures £1000 at death, with profits after 
twenty-six years ; and the profits are said to average 
50 per cent for those who live beyond the probation 
period. We confess that we know no more how £362, 
less working expenses, is to be made into £1500, or 
thereabouts, in the course of an average lifetime after 
thirty, than we understand why single and limited pay- 
ment insurers should have an earlier and better bonus 
than those who pay an annual premium at an equivalent 
rate. But it isa remarkable fact that no other office has 
so large a proportion of paid-up policies, and in view of 
the persistent fall in the rate of interest this may prove 
some day to be a very serious matter indeed. In the 
meantime the insurer by a single payment may dance, 
while the endowment insurer pays the piper. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


Riese was a fair demand for money during the past 

week in connection with the Stock Exchange 
Settlement. Loans were arranged at rates varying 
between 4 and 1} per cent. The Discount Market was 
also firmer than of late, and bills were occasionally dis- 
counted at 3 per cent for three months’ paper. The 
change of Government is not expected to affect the 
Money Market much at first, except so far as the dis- 
bursements occasioned by a General Election can affect 
it ; but the more cheerful view of things now taken on 
the Stock Exchange and the revival of a more enter- 
prising spirit are sure to have their influence on the 
Money Market before long. We refer elsewhere to the 
probable breakdown in the negotiations for the Russo- 
‘Chinese loan : it is indeed good news. There has been 
another “record” in Consols; they touched 107} on 
‘Thursday, and if the present scarcity of Stocks continues 
they may even advance to rogand110. The Bank Rate 
remains at 2 per cent. 


The Stock Exchange has always been a Conservative 
stronghold, and the overthrow of the Rosebery Adminis- 
tration has revived a sanguine and confident tone 
which for some time has been wanting in the House. 
During the past week nearly all the markets showed 
firmness. Home Government Securities were strong. 
Colonial and Indian Government Stocks were also in 
good demand. 


The assured return to power of a Unionist Govern- 
ment, and the anticipation of renewed commercial 
activity, gave strength to the Home Railway Market. 
Investment purchases caused a rise in the ‘‘ heavy” 
Stocks, and there was a marked advance in the Scotch 
Stocks due to Northern buying. The most notable 
increases shown in last week’s traffic returns were : 
London and South-Western £6340, South-Eastern 

1876, North-Eastern £1429, Hull and Barnsley 

1008. Again there was a large decrease in the 
Midland traffic of £8620. The decrease in the Great 
Western returns was £2660, and in the Great Northern 
41691. In most of the ‘‘heavy lines ” there is a decrease, 
but_it must be set against the much larger increases of 
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last year, when this year’s figures are not so unfavour- 
able as they appear at first. 


In the American Railway Market bonds continued in 
fair demand, but not much business was done in shares. 
In the early part of the week the market wasinactive, with 
the exception of some dealings in the chief speculative 
stocks, but advices from business centres in the United 
States continue to be encouraging. New York buyers 
have taken all the stock offered in London. The effect 
was a greater firmness in the tone of the market, save 
in the case of some shares liable to an early assessment. 


Canadian Pacific Shares, after touching 55} on Tues- 
day, declined to 54} on Thursday evening. Grand Trunk 
shares also showed a weak tendency. It is scarcely 
strange, if we bear in mind that the decrease to date in 
the gross receipts of the Grand Trunk line amounts to 
456,733, which is only excelled by the Canadian Pacific 
with its decrease of £604,000. With the exception of 
Interoceanic of Mexico Six per Cents, Mexican Rails 
were dull. There was a strong demand for the stocks 
of the chief Argentine Railways, and the latest advices 
from South America being more encouraging, there was 
a general rise in prices. 


The Foreign Market was on the whole firm, and 
Argentine Government Stocks were in steady request. 
According to the latest census there has been a remark- 
able increase in the population of Argentina during the 
last twenty years. The inhabitants now number 660,000, 
compared with 239,000 in 1875. No less than 4o per 
cent of the births are of Italians. If prosperity 
= upon increased population, Argentina promises 
well. 


The South African Mining Market was strong in the 
early part of the week, owing to the large reduction in 
the continuation rates and the elimination of weak 
speculators : but the general rise in prices was accom- 
panied by a tendency to realization, which later on made 
business quiet and the market weak. There was a con- 
siderable amount of Continental buying. In the general 
Mining Market the smaller-priced shares were in some 
request. Indian securities were generally neglected. 
Rio Tinto shares were weak, in consequence of the fall 
in the price of copper. Little business was transacted 
in silver, the price of which remained at about 30}d. 


The Newfoundland loan issue is said to have met with 
moderate success, but the premium at which some of the 
stock is stated to have been subscribed must not be 
taken as evidence of the actual reception of the loan. 
Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., are past-masters of the 
art of creating premiums, as their efforts in connection 
with the celebrated Warner ‘‘Cure” alone suffice to 
testify. Although this Newfoundland issue is not the 
class of investment which we should care to recommend 
to our readers, we trust it may turn out profitably for 
those who, as we think, have acted a little rashly in 
putting their money into it. 


NEW ISSUES. 


Ir1sH INCANDESCENT Gas Licut Company, LIMITED. 


This concern is another of the now numerous progeny 
of the Incandescent Gas Light Company, Limited. We 
have already dealt so fully and in such uncompromising 
terms with the recent proceedings of that Company 
that there appears to us to be very little left to be said. 
We must, however, once more draw attention to the 
fact that the Incandescent Gas Light Company is at 
present engaged in litigation with another similar 
Company, and that one of the questions at issue un- 
doubtedly is the title of the Incandescent Gas Light 
Company to an absolute monopoly in regard to 
incandescent gas light patents in any shape or form. 
We cannot but again express our surprise that, 
in the face of this litigation, the Incandescent Gas 
Light Company should, week after week—and with 
what appears to us unseemly haste—continue to rush 
out these subsidiary and other Companies. In February 
last there was the Austrian Incandescent Share Com- 
pany with a capital of £320,000, and since May there 
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have been various other promotions with capitals 
amounting in the aggregate to upwards of £700,000. 
These figures represent the bare capital, and do not 
include the twenty-five per cent premium at which—pre- 
sumably with a view to enhance their value in the public 
estimation—it has been thought proper -to issue the 
shares in these concerns. As we have said before, these 
Companies are floated upon the assumption that the 
original Company, the Incandescent Gas Light Company, 
enjoys a complete monopoly in regard to incandescent 
gas lighting. We are not suggesting that they cannot 
maintain their title to this monopoly, but we think that 
until, at all events, the pending action is decided, they 
should cease to ask the public for these enormous sums 
of money. 


Tue Gotua Breweries, Limitrep. 


It is hard treatment for the British investor that he 
should have German breweries thrust upon him ; he has 
done so badly with them hitherto—and with American 
breweries also, for that matter—that nothing but 
“‘home-brewed” should possess any extraordinary 
attractions for him now. But it is evident that, in 
some quarters at least, no scheme is considered too 
worthless to set before our investing public. English 
investors have a reputation for gullibility which will 
never leave them, although they do not altogether 
deserve it. The Gotha Breweries, Limited, is the name 
which has been given to four small brewing establish- 
ments, twenty-nine mortgaged houses, variously de- 
scribed, and ten skittle alleys. It does not appear from 
the prospectus that these little breweries have done 
business of any great importance. Profits are mentioned, 
it is true, but they are merely gross profits, and small at 
that. The prospectus gives some useful information. 
One of the advantages which it claims for this Company 
is that it will make the brewing of English pale ale a 
“* speciality.” There is a ‘‘good demand” for this, 
we are told, in ‘‘most” German towns; and, as 
evidence of the fact, it is stated that Bass’s pale ale 
is now being sold in pint bottles, and at a good 
profit. Certainly ‘‘Bass” is sold to Englishmen, but 
there are not many English in Gotha. The pro- 
spectus goes from bad to worse. It imparts the 
interesting information that the publicans “in and 
around” Gotha consume 80,000 hectolitres of German 
beer per annum ; but only 23,000 of these hectolitres are 
supplied by this quartet of Gotha ‘‘ breweries ”—and 
this in spite of the fact that in another portion of the 
prospectus it is claimed for them that they have a 
brewing capacity of 53,000 hectolitres per annum! It 
is calmly stated that the Gotha publicans get their 
remaining 57,000 hectolitres ‘‘imported,” and at a 
** higher cost” than that at which they can obtain the 
Gotha beer. It is evident that those Gotha publicans 
know something. The capital of this promising concern 
is £110,000: £60,000 in debentures, and £50,000 in 
shares. Not a penny of this money has been sub- 
scribed in Germany, which is a curious fact. Upon the 
principle, presumably, that a prophet has no honour in 
his own country, it would seem that the inhabitants of 
Gotha not only decline to invest in this Company, but 
that the majority of them evince a singular disinclination 
to drink its beer. Investors over here might very well 
take warning by their example. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIES DOMIN#. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
SuTTON COLDFIELD, 22 June, 1895. 


IR,—It is with pain that I see there is no repudiation 

in to-day’s Review of the aspersions castin your last 
week’s number on the devoted women engaged in rescue 
work by the writer calling herself ‘‘ A Woman of the 
Day.” This writer deliberately states in effect that 
most of those who come to the help of their fallen sisters 
do so, not for the love of God or of humanity, but out 
of a morbid mind and a prurient curiosity. I admit that 
there may be a few women dabbling in rescue work who 
do it from no high motives, such as the eccentric woman, 
~the woman with a fad, and the Society woman who seeks 


.a change, but they are exceedingly few—exceptions that 
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prove the rule—and‘even they do it more from restless- 
ness and a love of self-advertisement than from any bad 
motive. As for the women who really help the fallen, 
I appeal to all those acquainted with this work to say 
whether they do not take up the task which, selfishly 
speaking, is so sad and repulsive, from the highest 
motives. They are usually good women leading unob- 
trusive lives. If they are without ties, they often give 
up all to the cause ; if they are married, they are devoted 
wives and mothers, who sacrifice to their work all the 
leisure they have from home duties. 

Women do not need to understand the sin in order to 
reclaim the sinner ; it is not necessary for them to gauge 
what the fallen one has been, it is only necessary to 
perceive what she should become.—I remain, Sir, yours 
truly, A. L. L 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 


LEICESTER, 15 June, 1895. 


Sir,—In your Supplement of 25 May, you quote Mrs. 
Rhys’ version of a nursery rhyme ; but I think you will 
agree that in the following, which I was accustomed to 
hear in my childhood, the rhyme at least, if not the 
rhythm, is preferable : 

‘*Pussy-cat mew 
Jumped over a coal, 
And in her best petticoat burnt a great hole. 


Pussy-cat, 
Shall have no more milk 
Until your best petticoat’s mended with silk.” 
** Mole” is evidently simply an arbitrary rhyme to 
*‘coal”; and I think my version sounds more like an 
original one.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. F. T. 


MR. QUILTER’S GOSPEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review, 


EpinsurGH, 19 June, 1895. 


Sir,—Having read Mr. Quilter’s article ‘‘The Gospel 
of Intensity” in the Contemporary Review, my eye fell on 
a rejoinder in your issue of 15 June, which, instead 
of answering Mr. Quilter, hides itself behind-a string of 
satirical sentences. If the writing of fiction is intended | 
to edify and amuse, it should have for its aim a high 
ideal, and this cannot be attained by morbidly dwelling 
on the baser passions of mankind. This must be 
left to the daily papers and the Police News, where 
those whose interest or philanthropy lies in that 
direction can only too easily get full information. The 
inevitable result of describing by means of fiction thas 
which is base and wmhuman is to create an unhealthy 
craving after that which is not life but another phase of 
death. The same with the drawing of monstrous figures 
under the name of Art, which has for its object the same 
noble ideal as fiction. Here also one can refer to the 
proper quarter for monstrosities enough if necessary ; 
but surely it is not necessary. to place such enervating 
and silly pictures broadcast before every one. So far 
as I can see there is no desire on the part of Mr. Quilter 
to shut his eyes to so-called life ; but that fiction should 
become the medium for describing unhealthy conditions. 
of life is to turn a noble art into an ignoble one. 1. 
hope, for my part, that Mr. Quilter’s mature article wil} 
be read and carefully pondered over, as it well deserves. 
—Yours truly, R. W. Hanson. 


[Mr. Marriott Watson draws attention to serious 
blunders in fact in Mr. Quilter’s article, and consequently 
his paper in the Saturday Review cannot be described 
accurately as ‘‘a string of satirical sentences.” But 
evidently Mr. Hanson wants to prove that Art should 
‘* edify,” by describing ideal characters. When Shake- 
speare depicts the two devilish sisters in King Lear, does 
he ‘‘turn a noble art into an ignoble one,” or ‘‘ create 
an unhealthy craving,” and so forth, as Mr. Hanson 
asserts ? Like Mr. Quilter, Mr. Hanson seems ignorant 
of the first conditions of the art he attempts to criticize. 
Just as in painting there can be no high lights without 
correspondingly deep shadows, so in fiction there must 
be somewhat the same proportion kept between noble 
and ignoble characters as exists in life.—Ep. S. &.] 
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REVIEWS. - 


SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


‘The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., 
K.C.S.I. By Leslie Stephen. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1895. 


S Mr. Leslie Stephen prefixes to his brother's bio- 
graphy a history of his family, which is a large 
one, Since 1733, we make no apology for the remark 
that, considering their amazing cleverness and almost 
superhuman industry, the Stephens have only been 
partially successful. A Permanent Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, an Australian Chief Justice, a distinguished 
man of letters, and an English puisne Judge are truly no 
bad record even for a century and a half; still, one 
cannot help feeling that the family would have done so 
much more had it not been for a certain continuous 
deficiency in that combination of prudence and pliability 
which is called worldly wisdom. Rather reckless of 
consequences, as a family, they appear to have been; 
and they had, many of them, a hardly human dislike and 
contempt for the being whom Mr. Matthew Arnold was 
fond of referring to as ‘‘the average sensual man.” 
Particularly in the case of the two last Sir James 
Stephens—the Judge and his father—one sees that they 
would have been much more successful if they had 
worked a little less and played a little more, if they had 
taken life a little less seriously. But Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has so admirably described these defects in his brother’s 
character that we cannot do better than quote him. 
‘*The successful man is, I take it, the man with an eye 
for the line of least resistance. He has an instinct, that 
is, for the applying his strength in the direction in which 
it will tell most. And he has the faculty of so falling in 
with other men’s modes of thinking and feeling that they 
may spontaneously, if unconsciously, form a band of 
supporters. Obstacles become stepping-stones to such 
men. It was Fitzjames’s fate through life to take the 
bull by the horns ; to hew a path through jungles and 
up steep places along the steepest and most entangled 
routes; and to shoulder his way by main strength 
and weight through a crowd, instead of contriving to 
combine external pressures into an agency for propul- 
sion.” Men of far inferior abilities, and without a tenth 
part of his power of work, have achieved a greater success 
at the bar, on the bench, and in letters, than the late 
Mr. Justice Stephen. There was something uncanny, 
almost demoniacal, in his passion and capacity for work. 
He would rise at 5.30 a.m., and not go to bed until three 
or four the next morning. Whilst a practising barrister 
he wrote five or six articles in the Pall Mall Gasette, and 
two articles in the Saturday Review per week, many of 
whichhe scribbledin court while on circuit. Nottomention 
his innumerable articles in magazines like Fraser, the 
Cornhill, the National, the Edinburgh, the Fortnightly, 
and the Contemporary, he produced ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” ‘‘ A Digest of the Law of Evidence” 
(now a text-book), ‘‘A Digest of the Criminal Law,” 
‘“‘A Digest of the Law of Criminal Procedure,” ‘‘A 
History of the Criminal Law of England” (written whilst 
he was on the bench), ‘‘ The Story of Nuncomar and 
Impey,” and one or two other books. 

Fitzjames Stephen, as he is called by his brother to 
distinguish him from the many other Jameses in the 
family, was not a great lawyer, in the sense that Bethell 
and Bowen were ; he was not a great advocate in any 
senseof theterm ; he was notadistinguished manof letters, 
as his biographer is ; he was not an eminent judge, like 
Mansfield, or Campbell, or Jessel ; he was not a brilliant 
publicist and political philosopher, as his friend Sir 
Henry Maine was. But he was a great jurist, a great 
codifier and historian of the law. He was also an ex- 
cellent journalist, and another early friend of his, Charles 
Pearson, has truly observed, in his book on ‘‘ National 
Character,” that a great deal of the ability of the present 
day passes anonymously into journalism. It has not 
escaped his biographer, as it did not escape his friends, 
that Stephen bore a strong resemblance to Dr. Johnson. 
Like Johnson, he was genuinely interested in ‘‘ driving 
on the system of life” ; he loved subordination ; he was 
a dogmatic reasoner upon the problems of this world 
and the next; and if Johnson’s pulpit was the dinner- 
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table, Stephen’s was the Saturday Review and the Pall 
Mail Gasette. The methods of the two moralists were 
also much alike, for ‘“‘liar’”’ and ‘‘ scoundrel” flowed 
as familiarly from Stephen’s pen as from Johnson’s 
lips. Unquestionably, if Johnson had lived to-day, he 
would have unburdened himself in ‘occasional notes” 
and ‘‘ middles,” instead of at the Mitre or ‘‘ the Club.” 
This biography is very interesting, because a past- 
master of psychological analysis has exercised his art 
upon a subject he knew and loved, and has described 
the evolution of an Evangelical Liberal into a sceptical, _ 
coercionist Tory. Belonging by birth to the Clapham 
sect, it speaks volumes for the energy and independence 
of Stephen’s mind that he should have so completely 
shaken off the narrowness of his early religious environ- 
ment. And yet his religious views were never satisfac- 
tory to himself, for with all his courage he trembled at 
his own conclusions. His upbringing made him a Puritan 
in relation to this world; his sceptical bent made him 
a latitudinarian in relation to the next. He did not 
believe in the divinity of Christ, or the historical truth 
of Christianity. He refused to accept the inspiration of 
the Bible, and he regarded the doctrine of eternal 
punishment as mischievous nonsense. Yet he was a 
believer in the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul, although he confessed his belief was based 
on probability, because he said they were necessary to 
society. He was desperately anxious to find a religious, 
as well as a legal, sanction for morality, and fell foul of 
the Positive Utilitarians, like Mill, because they had no 
answer to the man who said, ‘‘I am bad and selfish, 
and mean to be so,” except, ‘‘ Our tastes differ.” But 
what was Stephen’s answer? ‘‘ You are a beast”; 
which is only a less polite way of saying the same thing. 
In one of his last articles in the Nineteenth Century he 
expressed the view that morality would survive religion, 
and that it would turn out that “‘ the respectable man of 
the world and the lukewarm believer were after all in 
the right.” To a friend he said, pathetically, ‘‘I dread 
the spread of my own opinions.” 

At the bar Stephen was not a success ; indeed he was 
morally and intellectually unfitted for thecareer. Business 
at the bar depends upon solicitors, who give their briefs 
to their relations, or to men who pay court to them, and 
who do not strike them as being dangerously clever. 
Stephen was about as capable of making himself agree- 
able to an attorney as of dancing on the tight-rope ; his 
downright honesty must have struck dismay into many 
of his clients: and his connection with the news- 
papers probably injured him. Even when he got into 
court, he was not equipped for victory. He could net 
banter a witness like Lockwood, or bully him like 
Russell, or thrill the jury like Clarke. A kindly and 
competent critic, Sir Francis Jeune, compared Stephen’s 
mind to ‘‘a very powerful telescope pulled out just a 
little too much”; and another, less friendly, observer 
likens him to a steam-hammer employed to break a nut. 
And so the years rolled on, and brought no steady flow 
of paying business. Yet he never lost heart, but boldly 
took silk when he was thirty-nine, and went on writing. 
Had it not been for his pen, Stephen would have remained 
a clever failure. But his books had gradually told, and 
two of his college friends were now to stand him in good 
stead. Maine had gone out to India in 1861 as legal mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council, and in 1869 Grant Duff, who 
had read in Field’s chambers with Stephen, was Mr. 
Gladstone’s Under-Secretary for India. Stephen was 
appointed to succeed Maine in 1869, and during his two 
and a half years’ tenure of the office the legal member 
worked like a slave at the laws of evidence and contract. 
On returning to London in 1872 Stephen found himself 
beginning to be looked upon as a leading authority on 
codification. Coleridge, then Attorney-General, invited 
him to co-operate in the task of codifying the English law 
and drafting an Evidence Bill. There were whispers of the 
Solicitor-Generalship, even of a judgeship. In 1873 he 
published a series of Pall Mall Gasette articles under the 
title of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” The book 
was an answer to Mill’s ‘‘ Liberty,” and really made his 
fortune, for it revealed to Mr. Disraeli a powerful and 
unexpected ally. On the change of Government in 1874, 
he was instructed by Lord Salisbury to consolidate the 
Acts relating to the Government of India. In 1877 he 
was made a K.C.S.I.; he wrote letters to the Zimes 
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and the magazines defending Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
in Afghanistan ; in 1878 he accepted a seat on the Com- 
mission for the preparation of a criminal code upon the 
understanding that he was to get the first vacant judge- 
ship ; and in 1879 he was promoted to the bench by Lord 
Cairns. 

A strong judge, in the sense in which the profession 
use that term, Stephen can hardly be said to have been, 
for his practice had never been large enough to make 
him conversant with case-law, and of modern procedure 
he was at first ignorant. As a criminal judge he was 
quite at home; but, unfortunately, and quite incon- 
sistently with his Benthamism, he took the vindictive, 
as opposed to the protective, view of the criminal law : 
that is to say, he thought the law should punish an 
offender, not because he was a nuisance, but because he 
was immoral. This ineradicable taint of Puritanism in 
his nature made him a severe judge, and, when his 
faculties began to decay, it resulted in the vehement 
summings-up which distressed the Bar, excited the com- 
ments of the Press, and led to his retirement, in 1891, 
with a baronetcy and a pension. 

Sir James Stephen was never a politician, though his 
biographer quotes an incomprehensible remark of Lord 
Beaconsfield, in 1881, that the judge might have done 
anything as leader of the Conservative party. He stood 
twice unsuccessfully for Parliament as a Liberal—for 
Harwich in 1865, and for Dundee in 1873—though Lord 
Coleridge remarked that “‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity” was a heavy burden for a Liberal candidate to 
carry. He regarded revolutions with ‘‘ the feelings of a 
scandalized policeman towards a mob breaking windows 
in the cause of humanity.”” He was a strong Imperialist 
in regard to England’s Indian and foreign policy, and 
he loathed the sentimental Socialism which was becoming 
fashionable. His life is the story of a brave and honest 
man, struggling heroically for supremacy with his 
fellows, from whom he expected little. Yet he never 
complained, or despaired : and we hope that Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s charm of style will persuade the rising 
generation to read a book which teaches them many 
lessons which they ought to know. 


THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


“Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Common- 
wealth, 1650-1660.” Compiled from letters at 
Claydon House. By Margaret M. Verney. Vol. 
III. London: Longmans & Co. 1895. 


WE have already had occasion, some two years ago, 

to notice the earlier volumes of this most interest- 
ing family history. They dealt with the stirring times 
of the great Civil War, and threw interesting side-lights 
on many of its episodes, for from Sir Edmund the first, 
who fell under the Royal Standard at Edgehill, to Sir 
Edmund the second, who was massacred by Cromwell’s 
stormers at Drogheda, the Verneys were in the thick of 
the struggle. The third volume contains less exciting 
matter than its predecessors ; the war is over, and the 
family is represented by Sir Ralph, son of the hero of 
Edgehill, a quiet and peaceable man of middle age, much 
ssobered and soured by his personal losses in the great 
rebellion, and of late completely broken in spirit by the 
loss of his admirable wife, Dame Mary. The book now 
before us deals with the uneventful life of Sir Ralph and 
ihis two young sons, first as exiles in a dull French country 
‘town, afterwards as dwellers in their desolate home at 
Claydon, to which they returned in 1653, when the after- 
swell of the civil wars had subsided. The outlines of the 
tale sound uninteresting, but the book is, nevertheless, 
most excellent reading. Sir Ralph was an inveterate 
thhoarder of letters ; his family connections ranged over 
all sorts and conditions of men, and all his kinsfolk 
agreed in-treating him as a sort of earthly providence 
and arbiter in all domestic disputes. Hence there accu- 
mulated in his drawers a vast bulk of correspondence, 
dealing with all the details of the everyday life of the 
seventeenth century. The skilful editress has made a 
most judicious selection from this correspondence, and 
she has given us a perfect picture of the life of the 
English county gentry under the rule of the Common- 
wealth. The memoirs would be as interesting as those 
of Pepys himself, if only they had more of the unity that 
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comes from a single hand. But the letters at Claydon 
are those that Sir Ralph received, not those that he sent 
forth, and we can only read his character at secondhand 
from the answers which his numerous correspondents 
sent him. 

Of politics there is very little in the book. Like most 
of his ‘‘ Malignant” friends, the Squire of Claydon had 
experienced enough of the ills of civil war, and kept 
himself free from the futile plots, like that of Penrud- 
docke, which brought death or ruin on the more hot- 
headed of his party. Nevertheless he could not escape 
trouble : on mere suspicion he was seized in June, 1655, 
and confined for some’ months in St. James’s Palace, 
without cause assigned. In October he was released 
on ‘fa bond so full of barbarous conditions that I am 
ashamed to insert them here,” without having heard of 
what he had been accused, or being proffered any sem- 
blance of a trial. But he was only one of hundreds who 
suffered thus under the régime of Cromwell, and was 
thought to have fared easily: his name might have 
done him worse harm. 

It is in the light that it throws on matters social, not 
on matters political, that Sir Ralph’s correspondence is 
so valuable. The observer will note many points of 
interest in the history of family life. The most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the increasing share which the younger 
members of the house were allowed to have in the 
making or marring of their own lives in marriage. 
Fathers, uncles, and aunts were still as busy as ever in 
arranging matches for the prolific Verney stock, but the 
sons and daughters were granted a good deal more 
liberty than had been given them in a previous genera- 
tion. When either the projected bride or the possible 
groom entered a persistent mon possumus, the family 
conclave gave in, and did not press the matter. Sir 
Ralph’s heir, the young Edmund Verney, was offered a 
round dozen of brides, but he had set his heart on his 
cousin Mary Eure, who had. been the companion of his 
early days when he and his father were in exile at 
Blois. All the family acquiesced in the plan except the 
young lady herself, who flatly refused to listen either to 
him or to the chorus of aunts and uncles whom he 
called in to help him. Edmund's own letters, though 
somewhat too ornate and euphuistic for the modern 
taste, are the outpourings of areal passion : he lavished 
them upon her in too liberal a measure, and besought so 
often permission to look upon her face and have his 
refusal from her own lips, that she finally ended the 
correspondence with the following curt and ungracious 
epistle : 

‘« Sir,—I much wondre my wrighting should not so 
well satisfie you as my speaking (unless you thinke me 
soo foolish that I cannot sett doune my own sence). 
My admitting you to Whitsondine [her mother’s house] 
would perhaps be taken for some small incouridgement, 
which I am resolved shall never be given you by—Your 
servant, MAry Eure.” 

Mistress Eure’s orthography may be thought by some 
critics to exceed even the licence of Stuart times. But 
her system of spelling was simplicity itself compared 
with that of some of the ladies of the family. ‘ Aunt 
Sherard ” presented Sir Ralph with a riding-horse, and 
on his expression of thanks being conveyed to her, 
replied: ‘‘I am harteyli glad as the maier pleseth you. 
I toocke her uppon trost, for I have noe scill in horsis, 
but I am confident she will carry you isey.” On another 
occasion she wrote that ‘‘her tow gurles should be 
tought what is fite for them—ye reding, ye french tong, 
to singe, and to right.” 

Another very noteworthy point to be gathered from 
the correspondence of Sir Ralph is the extraordinary 
variety of positions in the social scale which different 
members of the same family, and of the same generation 
of it, are found occupying. The head of the clan was a 
wealthy country gentleman, but his brothers, sisters, and 
cousins are placed in every possible grade between the 
peerage and the sponging-house. The men took to all 
manner of employments—Sir Ralph’s own second son of 
his own free choice and against his father’s wish appren- 
ticed himself to a London merchant, others of the kin 
were doctors, apothecaries, soldiers, and, we regret to 
add, even highwaymen. ‘‘Cousin Turville” took to the 
latter profession and was hanged. But considered as a 
family scandal he was nothing when compared with Sir 
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Ralph’s younger brother, Thomas Verney, a whining, 
lying, thieving ne’er-do-well, who sunk so low as to 
become a police-spy and agent provocateur for the Lord 
Protector’s Government. He endeavoured to get Lil- 
burne into trouble by “‘ procuring him to write down 
something that might be used against him to contrive the 
taking away of his life.” He offered to introduce Lilburne 
to persons anxious to take part in a military rising, 
and then placed the matter in Cromwell’s hands. ‘‘A 
greater Judasly villaine never breathed upon the earth,” 
exclaims Lilburne, when he has fathomed his sympa- 
thetic friend’s real design. When dirty work of this 
kind failed him, Thomas Verney spoaged upon his 
brother : his begging letters are full of such unconscious 
humour that we almost pardon him his baseness. They 
are couched in a euphuistic dialect of his own, some- 
where halfway between that of Mr. Pecksniff and that of 
Ancient Pistol. Money, he knew, was hard to get from 
his disgusted brother, who was yet too kind to let him 
starve. So his letters are generally filled with plans for 
leaving England, which will take effect if only a little 
ready cash is forthcoming. He produces fictitious en- 
gagements to go to Scotland, or to become the partner 
of a West India planter, or to join the fleet, and in each 
case wants some small remittance to complete his outfit. 
The request is granted, Thomas is silent for a space 
while engaged in spending his brother’s gift, and then 
turns up again in a few monthshungry and importunate 
as ever, and ready to accept small mercies, a cloak, ora 
periwig, or the payment of his doctor’s bill. Asa speci- 
men of his style we may give a letter announcing that he 
has persuaded a most unwise Mistress Kendal, a damsel 
with a little ready-money, to marry him : 

‘* Sir,—The ant reads me a lecture of providence and 
industry, which I have endeavoured to imitate: the bee 
also of wit and sagacity, for this little fowl when she 
goeth abroad a foraging, and is perhaps surprised with 
windy weather, takes up some gravel in her fangs to 
balance her body ; then she hoisteth sayle and steers her 
cours more steadily.” 

Mistress Kendal's dowry was to be Tom’s “ ballast” 
or “gravel,” and to keep him steady upon his way, 
for, says he, ‘‘ Want is the greatest provoker to mischief, 
experience tells meso. I could wish the occasion taken 
away, and then you would soon hear of an alteration in 
me, ffor I am not natureally inclined to evill.” 

There are other figures as amusing and less unpleasant 
than Thomas Verney in the book—we may note Mistress 
Denton, wife to one of Sir Ralph’s cousins—a lady of 
boisterous spirits, whose favourite form of humour was 
to sign her name backwards, as Enirehtak Notned 
esagge Denton], and to address her cousin as ‘‘ Ris 

plar.” Her husband, Dr. Denton, a busy and good- 
tempered London physician, is an excellent corre- 
spondent, and supplies the squire of Claydon with all 
the latest humour of the city, in a series of very pleasant 
and witty letters. Sir Roger Burgoyne is another 
cheery contributor : we wish that we could find room for 
specimens of the work of his kindly pen. But space 
forbids, and the reader must search himself in the pages 
of this quaint and lively book for the good things that 
the reviewer cannot give him. 


INDIA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


«The Aini Akbari.” By Abul-Fazl’Alldmi. Translated 
from the original Persian by Colonel H. S. Jarrett, 
Vols. II. and III. Calcutta: Asiatic Society of 


Bengal, 1891, 1894. 


"TL owanns the close of the sixteenth century two 
admirable surveys of two widely distant and diverse 
countries made their appearance. In England Camden 
was publishing his famous ‘ Britannia,” at the time 
when Abul-Fazl was preparing his no less celebrated 
‘*Institutes of Akbar.” In each case the period was 
memorable and stimulating. In India Akbar had estab- 
lished for the first time an organized empire, welded 
together out of the warring religions, castes, races, and 
ruling families, which had hitherto broken up the land 
among mutually destructive factions. A new order of 
things, based upon universal toleration and justice, had 
taken the place of the old bigotry and corruption. Itis 
this new order that Abul-Fazl describes. He was himself 
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one of Akbar’s chief advisers, had helped to draw up the 
new constitution, and had himself enjoyed practical ex- 
perience in the art of government. No one knew better 
the mind of the great emperor, or had a more detailed 
acquaintance with the working of the reformed system. 
Nor could any one have devoted more pains to the task of 
recording whatheknew. Abul-Fazl’s survey of Indiaunder 
the imperial sway of the great Mogulis a miracle of minute 
observation and elaborate statistics. No such work had 
ever before been attempted by any Oriental historian or 
statistician, and it may be questioned whether it has 
ever been equalled by any other work of Eastern origin. 
In India it has been a classic for centuries, and has been 
regarded as a model of style as well as of comprehen- 
siveness ; but here the critical judgment of the East is 
at fault. As Colonel Jarrett very justly observes in his 
preface: ‘‘The merit, and the only merit, of the Ain-i 
Akbari is in what it tells, and not in the manner of 
its telling, which has little to recommend it. It will 
deservedly go down to posterity as a unique compila- 
tion of the systems of administration and control through- 
out the various departments of government in a great 
empire, faithfully and minutely recorded in their smallest 
detail, with such an array of facts illustrative of its 
extent, resources, condition, population, industry, and 
wealth, as the abundant material supplied from official 
sources could furnish . . . When all is said which a 
strict impartiality must weigh in counterpoise to his 
sterling merits, there remains ample justification for the 
high place held by this great work in the West as well 
as the East; and as a record of the extension of the 
Mogul empire of India under the greatest of its monarchs, 
and the ability with which it was administered, it must 
always remain of permanent and fascinating interest. 
It crystallizes and records in brief, for all time, the state 
of Hindu learning, and besides its statistical utility, 
serves as an admirable treatise of reference on numerous 
branches of Brahmanical science, and on the manners, 
beliefs, traditions, and indigenous lore, which for the 
most part still retain, and will long continue, their hold 
on the popular mind. Above all, as a register of the 
fiscal areas, the revenue settlements, and changes intro- 
duced at various periods, the harvest returns, valuations, 
and imposts, throughout the provinces of the empire, 
its originality is as indisputable as its surpassing his- 
torical importance.” 

One instance will serve to show the breadth and com- 
pleteness of the survey of India included in this invalu- 
able work. Take the province of Allahabad. Abul- 
Fazl begins by stating the size and boundaries of this 
stibah, then mentions its rivers, climate, and the 
peculiarities of its vegetation and agriculture, and refers 
briefly to its industries and manufactures. He then 
describes the principal cities and forts in the province, 
seriatim, giving their ancient Hindi names, dates of 
conquests, and local traditions and legends (some of 
which are very curious). Then come statistics of 
revenue, the different classes of land, and the military 
contingent furnished by the province. After this follow 
detailed statistics of each of the twelve sarkdrs or dis- 
tricts into which the province was divided, arranged in 
tabular form under the headings of their component 
parganas or townships, and giving for each pargana the 
area, revenue, charitable endowments, number of cavalry 
and of infantry, and the castes of the inhabitants, This. 
method of description is carried out, in those hundred 
closely printed pages, through all the twelve provinces, 
105 sarkdrs, and 2737 townships which composed Akbar’s 
dominions, including the whole of Northern India, part 
of the Deccan, Kashmir, and Afghanistan, the total 
revenue of which was estimated by Abul-Fazl at the 
beginning of what is known as the ‘‘ ten years’ settle- 
ment”’ at three ards, sixty-two rors, ninety-seven /akhs, 
fifty-five thousand two hundred and forty-six déms, and 
twelve lakhs of betel leaves. Omitting the betel, this 
revenue of déms 3,629,755,246 or rupees 90,743,881 was 
equal at the exchange of the time (about 2s. 3d.) to 
a 1,342,985. But some important omissions in this 
total are rectified by a later estimate of the same states- 
man, who places the revenue in 1594 at a total of ddéms 
equivalent to eighteen and a half million pounds ; and if 
we are to credit De Laet, this rose to over nineteen 
millions by the close of Akbar’s reign, ten years later. 

Akbar laid particular stress upon scrupulous fairness 
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in the assessment of the land-tax, and a characteristic 
section sets forth the principles which should guide the 
revenue collector. He ‘‘should be the friend of the 
agriculturist. He should assist the needy husbandman 
with advances of money and recover them gradually. 
He should ascertain the extent of the soil in cultivation 
and be acquainted with its quality. He should strive to 
bring waste lands into cultivation and take heed that 
what is in cultivation fall not waste. He should stimu- 
late the increase of valuable produce, and remit some- 
what of the assessment with a view to its augmentation. 
Let him increase the facilities of the husbandman year 
by year,” &c. Precise rules are laid down for the 
valuation of standing crops, when the farmer wishes to 
pay in kind ; the different classes of tax-paying land are 
minutely distinguished ; and elaborate tables, running 
to fifty pages, are supplied of the average produce and 
taxation during nineteen years of every sort of crop 
cultivated in Hindustan. The value of these statistics 
has always been fully appreciated by Indian statesmen, 
and their importance to the historian of Indian wealth, 
produce, and revenue is not to be exaggerated. 

All this is of inestimable value ; yet it cannot but be 
regretted that Abul-Fazl performed his task in a manner 
needlessly dry and unimaginative. He might have told 
us so much where he is provokingly silent. His accounts 
of the great cities are meagre and fragmentary. Even 
Delhi he dismisses in a page, which leaves untold three- 
fourths of what we are burning toknow. If only he had 
been something of an archzologist and copied inscrip- 
tions, now long destroyed, how priceless would have 
been his record! As it is, he does tell us something of 
the art work of India: her goldsmiths, painters, and 
engravers, and the primitive machinery of the mint; but 
it is clear his heart is not in it: he cares as little for art 
as for history, which he steals uncritically and unblush- 
ingly from the handiest source ; and he turns with relief 
to his columns of figures. In his preservation of local 
traditions he is more laudable, and he undoubtedly had 
an eye for scenery. The views in Kashmir—a favourite 
summer resort of Mogul emperors—delighted him : 

‘*The country is enchanting, and might be fittingly 
called a garden of perpetual spring surrounding a 
citadel terraced to the skies, and deservedly appropriate 
to be either the delight of the worldling or the retired 
abode of the recluse. Its streams are sweet to the 
‘taste, its waterfalls music to the ear, and its climate is 
invigorating. . . . The flowers are enchanting and fill 
the heart with delight. Violets, the red rose, and wild 
narcissus cover the plains. . . . Its spring and autumn 
are extremely beautiful. The houses are all of wood 
and are of four storeys and some of more, but it is not 
the custom to enclose them. Tulips are grown on the 
roofs, which present a lovely sight in the springtime. 
. . « Woollen fabrics are made in high perfection, 
especially shawls, which are sent as valuable gifts to 
every clime. But the bane of this country is its people ; 
yet, strange to say, ... thieving and begging are 
rare. Besides plums and mulberries the fruits are nume- 
rous. Melons, apples, peaches, apricots, are excellent. 
Although grapes are in plenty, the finer qualities are rare, 
and the vines bear on mulberry trees. The mulberry is 
little eaten, its leaves being reserved for the silkworm. 
The eggs are brought from Gilgit and Little Tibet. . . . 
From the general use of pellet-bows, sparrows are very 
scarce. The people take their pleasure in skiffs upon 
the lakes, and their hawks strike the wild fowl in mid- 
air and bring them to the boats, and sometimes they 
hold them down in the water and stand on them, pre- 
senting an exciting spectacle,” &c. 

In 1783-6, encouraged by Warren Hastings, Gladwin 
translated the ‘‘ Ain” of Abul-Fazl, and his version, 
though extremely imperfect, has, strangely enough, 
remained in possession of the field until quite lately. 
In 1873, however, the late Professor Blochmann, of 
Calcutta, completed a translation of the first two books 
of the ‘‘ Ain,” which was published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. This volume contains the portions of the 
work which are of the greatest popular interest: the 
elaborate account of Akbar’s household and establish- 
ment, treasury, gardens, stables, elephants, army, 
officials, &c., together with the long list of mausabdérs 
or feudatories of the empire, which is of great historical 
value. On Dr. Blochmann’s lamented death, Colonel 
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Jarrett, the accomplished translator of Suyuti’s ‘“‘ History 
of the Caliphs,” took up the task, which he has now 
brought to a happy termination by the publication of 
the third volume. In many ways Colonel Jarrett’s part 
has been more difficult and laborious than Professor 
Blochmann’s. He has had to deal with the complicated 
tables and minute details of the statistical survey of: the 
whole empire ; and he has had to translate Abul-Fazl’s 
elaborate account of Hindu science, learning, and 
philosophy, of which only those who know how Indian 
names and terms can be perverted when represented in 
Persian script will be able fully to appreciate the diffi- 
culty. Colonel Jarrett, moreover, has a fastidious 
conscience about annotation, and very few Indian works 
have been explained and illustrated by such a wealth 
of notes as he has lavished upon the ‘‘Ain.” We 
cannot too highly praise the industry and learning which 
he has devoted to his task. Whether the subject be 
history, botany, antiquities, philology, ancient geography, 
or ethnology, he is always informing and full of the 
results of wide and profound reading and research. He 
is particularly successful in his scientific, and especially 
botanical, notes. In Indian history, on the other hand, 
he appears to have not always had access to the best 
authorities. Prinseps’s ‘‘ Useful Tables” have been 
superseded in many branches, and Colonel Jarrett’s 
lists, based on this authority, of the kings of Bengal 
(pp. 146-7) and Jaunpur (p. 169), for example, are full of 
inaccuracies. The printers are doubtless responsible for a 
large number of errors beyond those included in the lists 
of corrigenda, such as “‘ prologoménes,” ‘“ simplicite,” 
“‘ou” (for ‘‘on”), “‘connaztre” (p. 2), in French, ‘‘ Plotemy” 
for Ptolemy (p. 3), ‘‘Adhad” for Adud, ‘‘ Muragha” 
for Maragha, ‘‘ Elkhan” for Iikhan (p. 4), Pocoke,” 
Transoxania,” ‘‘ Prolog.,” (p. 5), ‘‘ Mughrebi” for 
Maghrabi (p. 19), ‘‘ Philipus” (p. 23), ‘‘Shdfa’i” for 
Shafi’'i, “‘Sana’a” for San’a (p. 32), ‘‘ Mudjamul Buldan” 
for Mu‘jam al-Buldan (p. 33), ‘‘ Ibu Khallakan” for Ibn 
Khallikan (p. 34), ‘‘jaziyah” for jizyah (p. 57), ‘‘ arab” 
for arb (p. 115), ‘‘ Jawarikh” for Jawarikh (p. 122), &c. 
The third volume appears to be more carefully printed 
than the second ; but we confess we never can understand 
why the Calcutta authorities put up with such amateurish 
printing and such detestable paper as seem to satisfy 
them. You may carry deference to native ideas too far, 
and after all the British Government is not yet native! 
Cairo or Constantinople would be ashamed to turn out 
such slovenly work; and the Indian Government printing, 
as well as all other Indian printing we have seen, is 
really a disgrace to all concerned. The Baptist Mission 
Press produced the present clumsy volumes, which form 
a distinct argument in favour of infant baptism. Of 
course Colonel Jarrett is in no way responsible for what 
seems to be universal at Calcutta. He at least has 
done his part thoroughly, learnedly, and with incredible 
zeal and industry, and has produced a standard edition 
of Abul-Fazl’s masterpiece for which all students will 
be unfeignedly thankful, and which all book-lovers will 
long to reprint in a worthier form. — 


RUSSIAN RAMBLES. 


Russian Rambles.” By Isabel F. Hapgood. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1895. 


WE are afraid that there is too great a tendency at 
the present time among persons who write about 
Russia to treat it as a ferra incognita. From their con- 
tinual descriptions and explanations it might be thought 
that St. Petersburg was Uganda and Moscow Tim- 
buctoo. But surely Russia is a country the geographical 
and social features of which have been described over 
and over again. The weary reader might almost ex- 
claim in the words of Juvenal : 

‘* Nota magis nulli domus est sua, quam mihi lucus 

Martis 
when he finds for the ninety-ninth time an account of 
Tsarkoe Selo and the Kremlin. Moreover, it is visited 
every year by numbers of tourists, an additional reason 
why it needs no introduction to popular notice. 

We cannot, therefore, say that we have found much 
that is new in the rather gossipy papers which Miss 
Hapgood publishes in this volume. Most of them 
have also previously made their appearance in American 
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iodicals. The troubles about her rt, the en- 
thusiasm she felt on visiting Moscow and Kiev, and her 
experiences at the fair of Nijni-Novgorod are written 
jn a tolerably lively style, but we hear nothing which 
has not been said a thousand times before. Perhaps 
the account of her journey down the Volga will possess 
more freshness for the ordinary reader. The subject is 
not so hackneyed as some of the others, and seems to 
develop Miss Hapgood’s powers of description. This 
lady’s forte does not lie in anecdote, and so she has no 
specially good stories to tell us. She was anxious to 
impress upon the natives that she is an American and 
to be carefully distinguished from an Englishwoman, but 
they seem, after all, to have had very vagué ideas upon 
the subject. 

We imagine that most readers will go quickly over 
the descriptive chapters, and even dismiss, without much 
curiosity, that upon the doumys cure. They will want 
to read the part of the work where glimpses may be had 
of that extraordinary and enigmatical man, Leo Tolstoy. 
Of him people in the West are anxious to hear what 
they can, and as yet they know but little of his bio- 
graphy. His life by his brother-in-law, M. Behrs, was 
translated by Mr. Charles Turner of St. Petersburg, 
and published about two years ago. The book, how- 
ever, had a good deal of padding in it, and was spread 
out as much as possible with large type and wide mar- 
gins. There was marvellously little head to the sack, 
and a high price was asked for it. The conversations 
between Miss Hapgood and the Count brought out 
some curious opinions of the latter, especially on the 
subject of women and Mormonism. The Count, appa- 
rently, admires the Mormons, and thinks that the 
Americans ought not to molest them. Miss Hapgood 
dismisses the subject with the remark that it is a very 
“unpleasant” one. The Count made some severe 
thrusts at the English, whom he characterized as the 
most brutal nation on earth, and compared to the Zulus. 
We may, perhaps, hear more of his views upon the 
subject, as he appears, from what Miss Hapgood says, 
to wish to write a book upon us. His reasons for 
thinking us brutal are somewhat fantastic ; one of them 
must have appeared to Miss Hapgood as “‘ unpleasant” 
as the discussion on the Mormons. His criticisms of 
Dickens are much more agreeable reading. The influ- 
ence of the English novelist upon foreigners has been 
considerable. He has been enjoyed in translations by 
thousands, to whom the language in which his works 
were originally written is unknown. We remember a 
Russian telling us how excellent he found Pickwick 
many years ago in a native version, ‘‘ although,” he 
added, ‘‘I was puzzled at the trial for breach of pro- 
mise, because we have nothing like that in our country. 
I only realized it years afterwards when I read the ori- 
ginal Pickwick in England.” Miss Hapgood has given 
us some more of the Count’s opinions on English 
authors ; among other things we find that he has a very 
poor opinion of the productions of Mr. Rider Haggard, 
as we might have expected. With the Count’s denun- 
ciations of luxury Western readers are already familiar. 

** Luxury is all wrong,” he answered, severely ; ‘‘ you 
perceive the sinful luxury in which I live,” waving his 
hand toward the excessively plain furniture, and anim- 
adverting with special bitterness on the silver forks and 
spoons. ‘‘It is all a fallacy that we can raise those 
below us by remaining above them. We must descend 
to their level in habits, intelligence, and life ; then all 
will rise together.” 

There is a stern fanaticism and absolute honesty 
about the man, which are proved by his perseverance in 
a vegetable diet, although it has turned out to be in- 
jurious to his health. His benevolence to the peasants 
is of the most practical kind. The descriptions of the 
Count’s daily life and that of his family are interesting 
and furnish a curious picture. But men of this type 
have been found in Russia before. A short time ago 
the Jstoricheski Viestnik contained the obituary notice of 
a Russian prince who in the old days of bondage had 
emancipated his serfs and divided his property among 
them. He had retained for his own use only a modest 
cottage in which he spent the remainder of his life. 
There are also some pathetic stories of Russian altruism 
in Mme. Ogariev’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Herzen,” now appear- 
ing in the Russkava Starina. 
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We are glad to find Miss Hapgood so accurate in her 
spelling of Russian names ; but there is almost an affec- 
tation in her accenting all the words she introduces, as, 
for example, ‘‘ Tatar,” a name which has long got its 
citizenship among us in the form Tartar. But since she 
takes such pains to reproduce phonetically the Russian 
names, she should have given the proper pronunciation 
of the name of the Empress Catherine’s favourite, whom 
we call Potemkin, but his countrymen Patiomkin. 
Finally, let us say that we do not particularly care for 
the American spelling which we find here and there in 


the volume. 
FICTION. 


‘*The Jewel of Ynys Galon.” By Owen Rhoscomyl. 
London : Longmans & Co. 1895. 


rT 8 Jewel of Ynys Galon” is one of the best 
romances of the blood-and-thunder order that we 
have read since Stevenson resuscitated the buccaneers. 
In it, as in ‘‘Treasure Island,” there is a juvenile 
hero of preternatural sagacity and audacity, who is 
always well to the front in a succession of intensely 
sensational incidents. But having a host of deter- 
mined backers, and being always befriended by good 
luck, his exploits are not absolutely incredible ; nor, in 
excuse of his rash impetuosity, are we ever for a moment 
suffered to forget that the blood of the ancient Britons 
is boiling in his veins. The ‘‘ Jewel” is a story of wild 
Wales, and we should say that the bold young heir of 
Dolgoch may have been a contemporary of Tom Jones. 
The domestic and social sketches, with the pictures of 
the old-fashioned household of a Welsh squire in 
the opening chapters, are so good that we could wish 
the anonymous author had continued in a similar vein. 
There is humour in them too, as, for instance, when 
young Iver, who has been sent down from college for 
some characteristic indiscretion, feels his apprehensions 
of the paternal displeasure dissipate themselves in the 
intoxicating buoyancy of his native air. He forgets his 
juvenile dignity as the occupant of a postchaise, terrifies 
the postillion into abdicating the saddle, and, mountin 
himself, plies spurs and whip till the old vehicle, whic 
has seldom all four wheels on the road, only escapes a 
catastrophe by a series of miracles. 

The advent of the young prince at the village-capital 
of his small kingdom is welcomed with joyous acclaim. 
The ale barrels are tapped at his father’s expense, 
and they flow freely through the volume. The squires 
of Dolgoch are sprung from a race of kings, though in 
the course of centuries theirdomains have sadly dwindled. 
The present representative maintains patriarchal power 
by the practice of free-handed hospitality. Law is weak 
in those parts, liquor is cheap, and the morality is of a very 
primitive kind. The fishermen are to a manengaged in the 
smuggling trade, and they are protected from the unwel- 
come visits of the revenue cruisers by a rarely breached 
wall of beetling precipices, where the creeks in which 
they beach their boats are guarded by reefs and shoals. 
Smugglers they are, and they are proud of their calling ; 
but they are descended from a community of notorious 
pirates, whose memory is still honoured. Opposite to 
the coast lies the rocky island of Galon—only accessible 
by a single tortuous channel—which till recent times 
was a piratical stronghold. The lineal representative of 
their ancestral chiefs survives—an inmate of Dolgoch 
Hall, who acts as steward to the squire. That mys- 
terious and lonely island has from Druidical days always 
been a shrine of barbaric superstitions. There were 
many wild legends associated with it, and one most 
material matter of fact. It was certain that its fierce 
buccaneering adventurers had brought back a treasure- 
laden galleon from the South Seas. The galleon had 
been wrecked in the jaws of the only passage, but the 
treasure had been saved and concealed somewhere. 
The secret of the priceless hoard had been lost in a 
wholesale massacre of the islanders. Here the element 


of the supernatural is adroitly brought in. The discovery 
of the rich piratical treasure depends on the reoovery of 
an enchanted gem—the missing jewel of Ynys Galon. 
It had been carried off by a maiden who eloped with a 
buccaneering lover, and all searches in the absence of 
the jewel were considered not only vain but somewhat 


sacrilegious. 
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Iver is indebted for a warmer welcome from his 
father than he had any ,right to expect to the circum- 
stance of the talisman turning up simultaneously. 
Walking from the village up to the Hall, he saves the 
steward from a savage assault. The four ruffianly 
assailants are beaten off, and the jewel which has been 
torn in the scuffle from the neck of their chief is left in 
possession of the heir who claims the succession. But 
there is a rival claimant in the loser, the son of the lady 
who eloped. Nor is he a man who will lightly renounce 
his rights, or the dreams of fabulous wealth in which he 
has been indulging. It may be something of an 
anachronism to represent him as one of the most daring 
of piratical captains who ever flew the black flag ; but 
he had certainly bribed a body of ferocious adventurers 
to accompany him on a quest which will richly reward 
them. Thenceforth we have the story of the ruthless 
strife between the treasure-seekers and the smugglers 
of Pwilwen. The pirate Dew when repulsed with loss 
can always find fresh recruits at Bristol. The villagers 
suffer severely, and are nearly burned out of their 
houses. But itis Iver who has all the honours of the war, 
and he seems to have had more lives than the proverbial 
cat. He is charmed against shot and steel ; he handles 
his weapons with the strength of a Samson. When 
cast among whirlpools the sea refuses to swallow him, 
and he climbs precipitous rocks like a monkey. So 
that when he finally stumbles out of a dark and pro- 
found cavern upon the submerged ingots, we can con- 
scientiously say that he deserves his good fortune. But 
all the scenes of blood, fire, and slaughter are brightened 
and refined by a strong dash of chivalry. Even the 
reckless and blood-stained pirate Dew does credit at the 
last to the generous old Welsh blood. When the fluc- 
tuating chances of the campaign place his kinsman Iver 
at his mercy, he wins the warm regard of that juvenile 
hero by honourable conduct and sentiments which seem 
almost overstrained to the Saxon; and we are inclined 
to give a tear to his memory when he succumbs in the 
single combat on which he has staked his fate and his 
fortunes. Of course the story is a romantic rhapsody, 
but nevertheless the anonymous author manages it so 
cleverly that even the supernatural element scarcely 
disillusions us, and the high-pitched interest seldom 
flags. 


“Her Début.” By. Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1895. 


The début in question is the appearance on the 
concert-platform of a /farouche young lady with fine 
eyes and a fierce scowl. She takes to music as the 
result of an unfortunate love affair with her step-father’s 
half-brother. This somewhat far-fetched relative married 
another, on which the heroine, ‘‘ looking calmly straight 
into the eyes of the man she once loved, read something 
there that told her he could never have fulfilled the ideal 
of her life.” After this well-timed discovery, she goes 
so far as to accept from a musical friend a cantata of his 
own composing, which the authoress evidently thinks a 
healthy sign and an earnest of still greater sacrifices to 
yi So that the tragedy is not too murkily tragic 

er all. 


‘The Burden of a Woman.” By Richard Pryce. 
London: Innes & Co. 1895. 


There is a great charm about this little story of a 
Welsh village and its men and women of primitive 
emotions. The heroine has a ‘‘ past,” but one feels it 
to be a courteous concession to popular prejudice. It 
has rather improved her than otherwise, and her present 
is blameless without being unattractive. She is con- 
trasted somewhat skilfully with a young woman called 
Hannah, whose life has been technically virtuous but 
whose every breath is improper. The rim of her ear 
is defective, too. The author sees some connection 
between the two characteristics, which is not apparent 
to us, but the reader may make something of it. The 
hero is a very good young man indeed. He marries 
Hannah, and is rather scandalized to find that she 
expects to be subsequently kissed. There is humour in 
the mating of this couple, could the author but see it. 
One definite grievance we have againsthim. Like many 
another, he imagines that a flood of detail must neces- 
sarily make for subtlety. Take this paragraph, for 
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instance ; the scene is a dressmaker’s parlour: “ Miss 
Rees began leisurely to unhook the front of her dress, 
Mary fetched some pins from the paper which lay on 
the window-sill. She stuck a few for use into the bosom 
of her own gown, and then stood with the body of the 
new dress in her hands, waiting to help her client op 
with it.... Mary pulled up the collar at the back and 
smoothed out the wrinkles and then proceeded to fasten 
the buttons. She saw what was wrong at once. ‘* We'll 
soon put it right,” she said. She took some of the pins 
from her bosom, and with them pinned the stuff to- 
gether.” Whereto does all thistend? ‘‘ Miss Rees was 
then ‘tried on,’” would have brought the discomfort of 
the process vividly enough before the eyes of every 
feminine reader without so much gloating over the pins, 
Our cavilling ceases here. The book is well written and 
pleasant enough to deserve more readers than the 
average novel of the day. 


‘*The Honble. Mrs. Spoor.” By Arabella Kenealy, 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 


This is as clever as most of Miss Kenealy’s books, and 
more gross of phrase than any. Where the heroine isa 
woman of evil life married to an elderly roué, we cannot 
expect an atmosphere of delicate romance. But is it ever 
necessary to be quite so coarse ? The meaningless repul- 
siveness of Mrs. Spoor’s nightmare on page 58 is a case 
in point. There is not a little pathos in the book, as 
well as some keenly satirical touches. It is a powerful 
story, spoilt by too melodramatic a dénouement. It is 
a waste of diligence to put so much grossness down in 
the crudity of black and white when it might be safely 
left to the modern imagination. 


‘*Woodrup’s Dinah.” By Mrs. Stevenson. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 

‘*Oliver’s Bride.” A True Story. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Ward & Downey. Second Edition. 1895. 


The first of these is the pretty but tamely told tale of 
a Nidderdale village-beauty. It is as unobjectionable as 
it well could be, and the very thing to nod over on a 
sultry afternoon. The second is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
slightest efforts. There is no attempt at character- 
drawing in it, or at anything but the telling of a not 
particularly new short story. The first edition of this 
little book appeared nearly ten years ago. We should 
have hardly thought it worth Mrs. Oliphant’s while to 
resuscitate it. 


SCIENTIFIC NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Clinical Lectures on the Prevention of Consumption.” By 
William Murrell, M.D., F.R.C.P. Baillitre, Tindall & Cox. 


1895. 


R. MURRELL, who among his other distinctions is a 
graduate of the University of Brussels, has republished in 
book form these lectures originally delivered at the Westminster 
Hospital. No doubt Dr. Murrell has reasons satisfactory to 
himself for the publication. To be perfectly frank we are bound 
to state that we can only regard his book as an example of a 
method of advertisement considered legitimate by the pro- 
fession. The lectures set forth the ordinary well-known facts 
about consumption in a fashion that adds nothing to knowledge 
or to thought. 


“ On Hay-Fever, Hay-Asthma, or Summer Catarrh.” By William 
Abbotts, M.D. London: The Savoy Press. 1895. 

“On Some Common Generally Un:uspected Causes of Deafness, 
Noises in the Ear.” (The same author and publisher. 1895.) 


These two pamphlets of diffuse commonplace contain the 
suggestion that their author is an excellent person to consult, 
and that he has cured patients with whom other doctors were 
unsuccessful. He says it himself, and who should know 
better? 


“ Medical Handbook of Life Insurance for the Use of Medical 
and Other Offices of Companies.” By James Edward 
Pollock, M.D., and James Chisholm. London: Cassell & 
Co. 1895. 

This is the fourth edition of a well-known handbook, and it 
contains a considerable amount of new matter. With “ first- 
class” lives medical officers have little trouble ; they examine 
the proposers, find no reason why they should not live to an 
advanced old age, and, confident in the doctrine of averages, 
turn them over to the lay officers of the company. But when 
it is a matter of distinguishing “second-class lives” from 
‘ doubtful” and bad lives, difficult questions arise. As every one 
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knows, there is practically no uniformity in the methods of 
ating or of rejection of these inferior chances of duration of 
life. Each office would treat any particular case differently, 
adding ten, fifteen, or twenty-five years to the life, or rejecting 
it altogether, according to the caprice of their chief medical 
adviser, or to the empirical judgment of their actuary. A uniform 
‘system of medical reporting is a necessary preliminary to the 
establishment of an equitable system of rating and rejection, 
and as making for such uniformity, the book now before us 
‘deserves considerable praise. 


* A System of Measures of Length, Area, Bulk, Weight, Value, 
Force, &c.”_ By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. Spottiswoode 
and Co. 1895. 


Mr. Donisthorpe has written a learned and ingenious treatise 
upon measures. In the historical part he gives an interesting 
history of the existing standards. In the second part he elabo- 
rates in detail a new and coherent system of measures of length, 
area, volume, weight, and value. We quite agree with him that 
our present system is cumbrous in the extreme, that it is most 
difficult to acquire, and that we all forget the greater part of the 
tables we learned at school very soon after we have left school, 
and that piecemeal alteration of the existing systems would be 
fruitless. Mr. Donisthorpe has boldly taken up a task that has 
been abandoned by a succession of Royal Commissions, and has 
invented a complete new system. His basis, naturally enough, 
is the French metric system, but in adapting it for English races, 
he has displayed an admirable ingenuity in the invention of 
simple English names. Take, for instance, his measure of length. 
The smallest dimension is the “jot.” It is the French milli- 
metre, and is as nearly as possible the length of a small letter in 


‘nonpareil type. Ten jots make one “quil”: this is the centi- 


metre, and it is the only name for which Mr. Donisthorpe has 
to apologise. For convenience of contraction each measure in 
his system begins with a different letter of the alphabet. For the 
centimetre-name he had a barren choice between Q, X, and Z. 
Ten “ quils ” make one,“ hand,” the French decimetre. A hand 
in Mr. Donisthorpe’s system is within a sixteenth of an inch of 
the English hand, legalized by Henry VIII. as four inches, the 
breadth of an average person’s hand, Ten “hands” make one 
“‘mete,” the French metre. Mete recalls the mete-geard or 
measure-yard of Chaucer. Ten metes make one beam, about 
thirty-three feet, the length of an average dining-room. Ten 
beams make one “ course,” the analogy being from the Greek 
stadion, a course of two hundred yards. The English course 
would be over three hundred yards. Ten “courses” make a 
“reach,” the French kilometre. The measures of area and 
volume are of course respectively squares and cubes of the 
measures of length, and their names are chosen with equal 
ingenuity. 

Very little reflection will show any one how great would be 
the practical advantage of a system like Mr. Donisthorpe’s, and 
we commend his volume to all who are interested in attempts to 
introduce a rational system of measures. But we think that 
he has passed over one great difficulty too easily. The metric 
system and Mr. Donisthorpe’s adaptation of it are based upon 
a decimal notation. Now for working purposes the decimal 
notation is the worst possible, as ten is not divisible by three or 
four. The cumbrous English measures have held their ground 
so well chiefly because of their convenience of subdivision : as 
Mr. Donisthorpe is advocatins a complete system, a counsel of 
perfection, he should make his basis a duodecimal system. If 
we are to change our measures, let us change our notation at the 
same time, and count by units, dozens, and grosses, instead of 
by units, tens, and hundreds. 


**A Dictionary of Birds.” By Alfred Newton. Part III (Moa- 
Sheath-Bill). London: Adam & Charles Black. 1894. 


The third volume of Professor Newton’s curious enterprise 
contains a variety of interesting information. But we are con- 
vinced that the form of a dictionary is most unsuitable for a 
scientific or semi-scientific treatise. The condensed and 
scattered anatomical information is of no use to the anatomist, 
who must work systematically, and it can serve only to puff up 
the ornithologist with undigested but disorganized facts. Most 
of the illustrations have seen better days, and are of no particular 
use. But the more general matter relating to natural history of 
dirds is excellent. : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“‘ Wolfe.” (English Men of Action.) By A. G. Bradley. 
London: Macmillan. 1895. 


R. BRADLEY will have no touch of gasconade in his 
Wolfe, and so deprives us of a characteristic which most 

of us have probably used to fill out our rather thin conception 
of the hero. And though we know a good deal about Wolfe 
when we have read this volume, we are not sure thata very real 
personality speaks to us from its pages. Mr. Bradley is alive 
to the romance of Wolfe’s position. He was so young to be 
entrusted with command, he was one of the first of Pitt’s young 
men chosen for their merits and not for their family or riches. 
What could be finer than the arrangement by which Pitt dodged 
the envy of birth and interest and sent out the conqueror of 
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Quebec with the rank and pay of a plain colonel? In Wolfe 
we have the most striking picture of the pure soldier acting his 
part in the mighty scheme planned above all heads by the 
statesman ; and when we look back upon the is year 
1759 we see even a mightier power at work behind Pitt, for the 
victory on the plains of Abraham meant the beginning of the 
United States. Mr. Bradley sees also the pathetic aspect of 
Wolfe’s exertions, which makes his glory shine the more 
brilliantly—the sickness which he fought against all through the 
terrible time spent before Quebec, the suddenness with which his 
atness was flashed upon the world at his victorious death. 

n a biography of such a man it is difficult to say just how much 
history should come in to make a setting forthe hero. Theone 
piece of work which Mr. Bradley develops at length is an 
account of the American colonies when the struggle began. If 
somewhat out of proportion—and as far as the soldier is con- 
cerned in the history of humanity it hardly seems fair to devote 
less attention to the effects of his work than the state of affairs 
which preceded it—this chapter is still interesting and im- 
portant in itself, and is a piece of history which the ordinary 
reader would perhaps not easily come by. Many of the points 
about Wolfe will be new to most people; for instance, the 
critical and depreciative spirit with which he looked at the 
discipline and intelligence of the British army early in his 
career, before starting for Louisbourg, his ardour for more self- 
culture and the wide view he took of the requirements of an 
officer’s education. It is entertaining and refreshing to see what 
store he set by dancing. Dancing was an important branch of 
warfare ; in Exeter as well as in Scotland, to use his own words, 
7, “danced the officers into the good graces of the Jacobite 

ies.” 


“Passages of the Bible, chosen for their Literary Beauty and 
Interest.” By J. G. Frazer, M.A. London: Adam & 


Charles Black. 1895. 


No one can be really displeased at an attempt to make Bible- 
reading, for whatever reason, a more frequent occupation, and 
even those to whom this book may come at first as a shock will 
not on consideration deny that it will serve that purpose. For 
it is true, as Mr. Frazer says in his preface, that there are many 
who are too idle to choose out the passages which would appeal 
to them, and so they leave the whole Bible unread. There is 
another reason, not mentioned by Mr. Frazer, which will recom- 
mend this book to the lukewarm; for who has not heard the 
complaint that the Bibles in a portable and convenient form are 
necessarily printed in such small type? This volume is light 
and easy to hold, and the weakest eyes will not be strained by 
Constable’s big black print. The selection of passages, of 
course, cannot entirely please every one ; but there is one omis- 
sion which surely must have come about through some slip of 
the printers, the first twelve verses of John viii. The notes are 
good reading, and there are not too many of them—we are glad 
to see that Mr. Frazer supplies no explanations to Ecclesiastes 
xii. 1-7. The illustrative quotations from the poets may not 
always be strikingly, inevitably apt, but gratitude is owing to the 
man who will quote “ Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai” on any 
pretence whatever, and has the sense not to be afraid to put the 
six lines beginning “ En hatte Recht, der edle Heros” side by 
side with the three lines from the “ Odyssey.” One last objec- 
tion, which is not meant to be hypercritical : surely this, at any 
rate, is the kind of book which should not have the rough edges 
from which the reading public suffers so deeply to-day, surely 
it is annoying not to be able to look comfortably for a passage, 
letting the pages slip evenly away from under the thumb? 


“Labour upon the Land.” Edited by J. H. Hobson. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1895. 


It would perhaps have been more satisfactory if Mr. Hobson 
had seen his way to gather together the facts and conclusions 
contained in these detached reports, and mould them into one 
treatise with some logical order. The facts are hardly full 
enough, and some of the experiments have hardly been given a 
sufficient trial to make this collection a worthy book of reference, 
and justify the separation of the various papers. However, a 
good deal of hopeful information can be gleaned from these 
short statements. Co-operation in Land Holding is the subject 
of the first chapter of five papers. Alderman Winfrey gives an 
account of the work he has done as chairman of the Allotments 
and Small Holdings Committee of the Lincolnshire County 
Council: “Speaking in round numbers, 2000 men have allot- 
ments to-day, as compared with 200 in 1887.” The best paper 
deals with Major Poore’s farm of 112 acres. Eight acres of the 
land were paid for in cash, the remainder was sold by Major 
Poore under a system of deferred payments, and, after a year 
and a half’s experiment, no instalment is in arrear. Mr. Harold 
Moore writes more at Jarge upon the methods of applyin 
co-operation to land tenure, and he also starts the seco 
chapter with a paper on co-operative agricultural credit banks. 
The Hon. Horace Plunkett gives a few encouraging facts about 
the effect of co-operation in the dairying districts of Ireland. 
Chapter iv., in four papers, gives a rather meagre account of 
experiments in training farms and colonies for the unemployed. 
In the fifth chapter Mr. Hazlitt Roberts has some information 
about workhouse farms, and this paper will probably strike 
the reader as the most generally practical in the book. “The | 
passage out of effective cultivation of large quantities of land” 
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and the unemployed in the towns are two difficulties which 
stand facing each other, and Mr. Hobson’s collection will 

haps do something to help those who cannot believe either 
in protection or bimetallism as a satisfactory solution. 


“Let there be Light!” By J. Morrison Davidson. London: 
William Reeves. 1895. 

- Here are gathered together some short essays by the “ Oppor- 
tunist - Liberal - Republican - Communist - Anarchist Christian.” 
The effect left on the mind after reading the book is of some- 
thing scatterbrained and undignified. Perhaps the fault is 
partly owing to Mr. Davidson’s inveterate habit of quoting. 

ree or four quotations stand at the head of every chapter, 
and quotations abound in every essay. The planking down of 
a mass of statements from various writers as so much authority 
for something you are yourself trying to prove is disturbing and 
of very little use. The value of quotations is purely emotional ; 
it is a branch in the high art of oratory with which Mr, Davidson 
is not concerned in these essa The doctrine which Mr. 
Davidson teaches all along the line is that private property is 
the root of all evil. Private property spoilt Christian com- 
munism, it is the cause of all marriage difficulties, it is the reason 
of wars. The best paper in the first —Religion—is “ The 
Religion of Collectivism” ; his short review of churches and sects 
is a brilliant piece of fighting, and his Christianity is catching. 
He opens Part II1.—Politics—with an appeal to the Independent 
Labour leaders not to “ wipe out the Liberal Party” before “ it 
has fairly and squarely completed the goodly edifice of Self- 
Government, National and Local.” In other papers in the same 
section he tells of the Initiative and Referendum. In Part III. he 
deals with the family-——“ at best an extended selfishness ”—and 
with free love, in which connection he looks forward with high 
hopes to the time when woman’s liberty shall be complete. In 
the first essay of Part IV. he deals chiefly with the British land- 
lords in the United States, and in the second (“ Triumphant 
Democracy ?”) inveighs against the plutocratic tyranny of the 
Great Republic. Part V.—Miscellanea—treats of the horrors of 
war—“ is the religion of Christ then a failure? By no means. 
We have no right to pronounce anything a failure till it has been 
tried”—of Mr. Chamberlain, of Mr. Justice Day, of the 
christening of Edward Albert, and of the first Duke of Marl- 
borough. In spite of his modern programme there is somethin 
old-fashioned in Mr. Davidson’s book : it may be the all-roun 
hard fighting and general love of hard knocks. 


“ A Vagabond in Spain.” By C. Bogue Luffmann. London: 
John Murray. 1895. 

There are pleasant things in Mr. Luffmann’s book—his love 
of Don Quixote, his admiration of Goya, his enthusiasm for the 
Alcazar, and his story of “La Nina’s Campanilla” ; but on the 
whole it is rather dull. _ Indeed, if a traveller has no brilliant 
gift of description and meets with no adventures on the road, the 
task of making an account of his travels interesting is very 
difficult, for he must then be either witty or moral—this is the 
egotistical side to the journal, of which the author makes frank 
mention in his preface. Well, no writer need apologize for being 
—— before his readers have found out what his ego is 
li Mr. Luffmann went his journey as a tramp ; but the fact 
that a man did not pass through a country in the fashion of other 
foreigners does not necessarily make his tale readable. 


“ The Greek Epic.” By George C. W. Warr, M.A. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1895. 


This is a volume in a series called “ The Dawn of European 
Literature,” which the S.P.C.K. is bringing out at the rate of a 
volume a month. “The Greek Epic” is not an exciting book ; 
but then, as the author says in his preface, it is not meant to be 
a popular sketch of the subject. The bulk of the book is taken up 
with a lengthy summary of the “ Iliad,” “Odyssey,” and Hesiod’s 
“Works and Days,” with notes appended—pretty stiff some of 
them. It is a little difficult to see what class of readers this 
arrangement is aiming at, the notes contain invaluable informa- 
tion, and would be welcomed by any one studying the original 
Greek ; but who will have the courage to read the summary? 
However, the author knows quite well what he is about, for he 
speaks of the summary in his preface, hoping the loss of literary 
form will be made up for by a closer view of the original. We 
should have imagined very few students who were reading even 
the original text would want such an amount of information as 
lies in the notes—we should be inclined to think they ought not 
to be allowed to have it any way—then how is the possible 
reader of the summary supposed to want it ? 


“The Furled Banner.” By Heather Grey. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1895. 

Story-telling, like schoolmastering, is regarded by quite a 
number of persons as a fis a//er. Your painter will say, “ I can’t 
paint well enough to create a good picture, but anyway I can 
tell a story, express some sentiment or other,” and your moralist 
says, “ My morality is not quite good enough to stand alone, but 
it will do for a story.” The merit of the picture stories can be 
judged in the spring of every year, and as for the moral stories 
—few of them are so bad as “ The Furled Banner.” 


We have also received a second edition of “Outlines of 
Modern Tactics,” by Lieut.-Colonel E. Gunter, rewritten and 
we? to date, with many additions (William Clowes) ; a new 
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and revised edition of Mr. Alfred Baldwin’s “The Story of a 
Marriage” (Dent); “Felix Holt,” vol. i., standard edition @f 
George Eliot’s works (William Blackwood) ; “ Digest of British 
and Foreign Patent Laws,” by Alfred J. Boult, M.I.MechE, 
Chartered Patent Agent (Bemrose & Sons); volume vii. of 
English Men of Letters, containing reprints of Professor 
Huxley’s “ Hume,” Mr. Thomas Fowler's “Locke,” and Mr, 
rave Morley’s “ Burke” (Macmillan) ; a new edition of Arch- 

ishop rh “Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte ” (New York, Putnam) ; a second edition of “ Jam- 
blichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Assyrians,” translated by Thomas Taylor (Bertram Dobell) ; a 
new edition of “The Odyssey of Homer,” by P. S. Worsley 
(William Blackwood); a new and cheaper of “A Golden 
Sorrow,” by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Sampson Law) ; a third edition 
of “ A Girl’s Ride in Ireland,” by Mrs. Alec Tweedie (Horace 
Cox) ; a second enlarged edition of “ The Soul of the Sermon,’ 
“ Ministers Monday,” and “ The Personality of the Preacher,” 
by the Rev. Joseph Dawson (Simpkin, Marshall) ; “ The Road 
Coach Guide” (published from the Road offices); six parts 
of “The Wild Flowers Drawing and Painting Book,” by F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. (Cassell) ; “State Education,’ 
a speech delivered at the opening of Bruntsfield School, Edin- 
burgh, April, 1895, by Henry Craik, C.B., LL.D. (Macmillan) ; 
No. 20 of Historical Papers, “Savonarola and the Reforma- 
tion,” by the Very Rev J. Proctor, O.P.,a reply to Dean Farrar 
(Catholic Truth Society) ; Report for 1894 of the Association 
for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb ; Report of 
Baillie’s Institution Free Library, 1894-95 (Glasgow : William 
Hodge & Co.) ; Report of the Committee of the Free Public 
Library of the borough of Richmond, 1894-95 ; “ Ireland and 
the Union,” a lecture delivered before the city of Waterford 
Unionist Club, January 1895, by A. N. Bonaparte- Wyse; “Moira’s 
Love Story,” by Catherine Hainault, No.2 of The Looking 
Glass Magazine of Fiction, illustrated (Henry J. Drane) ; “ The 
Man Who Didn’t” or “ The Triumph of a Snipe-pie,” by Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron (F. V. White & Co.); reprints from the 
British Medical Journal, “ The Sick Poor in Workhouses,” first 
and second series, by Ernest Hart, D.C.L. (Smith, Elder). 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; 
or to the City Orrick, 18 FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY Revizw Bill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, — to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the lisher. ‘ 


The Publisher of the SATURDAY Review has been informed that on 
several occasions recently it has been impossible to obtain the p 
at Newagents and Bookstalls on Saturday morning. He will be 
obliged if any one who has been unable to obtain it, will supply 
him with such details as will enable him to make proper arrange- 
ments in future. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY Review may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyveaAu ‘& CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KrosquE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Kiosque 
MicHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“SANITAS” 


Best really NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 


7 “SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“ SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over all 
others.” —Medical Press. 


“ SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant." —Lancet. 
“ SANITAS has met with wide recognition and a ” 
ritish Medical Journa?. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


The SANITAS CoO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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HEWETSONS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


OAK FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 
HEWETSONS New I CaTALocuE 


is the best and most complete Furnishing Guide published, 
for FURNISHING 500— 
£t000, &c., each article in detail, illustrated 


DECORATING. — Hewetsons give ESTI- 


MATES free of on & Se and all kinds of 
Interior nn Alterations, Sanitary Work, 


~_> S have just received their new 
colourings of AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
INY, and BRUSSELS for the Season. 


CARPET, 2s per yard. 

WILTON CARPET, 

AXMINSTER CARPET, ss. 9d. per i 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING BOXES com- 


pletely Furnished at three days’ notice for £150, 
and delivered, carriage paid, to any railway station in ties 
Britain. 


HEWETSONS claim the attention of Families 


Furnishing or replacing old ts in their town or country 


houses to their large stock of lish and 
all of which are good value, none being yo oxy 
manufacturers of inferior qualities. 

All Goods exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. 

Estimates Free for Electric se for Electric Light Installations and Fittings. 


HEWETSONS, TOTTENHAM couRT Ro, 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


TITLED, PROFESSIONAL, & MERCANTILE CLASSES, 


ACCIDENTS ano 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


AND UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


GRANTING AN ANNUITY. 


SUMS ASSURED from £500 to £4000. 


WITH DISABLEMENT ALLOWANCES UP TO £12 A WEEK. 
Premiums from £2. 


A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 


40 to 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1871. 


ASSETS (including Uncalled Capital, 31 Dec., 1894), £403,397. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 
Causes No Blotches under the Chin. 
STICKS 64., 4/-, 1/6, 2/- 2/6; FLAT CAKES 4/-, 2/-, 2/6. 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all GPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send p d for Ik d Catalogue to the Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


ROYAL 


THE ROYAL PALACES PIANOS. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height ¢ft., Width Sin. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 

In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


&P.ERARD, 4, 48 Gt, Marlborough St., London, W. 
GRAVES’ GALLERIES. 


EXHIBITION OF 
MILITARY PAINTINGS. 


And Collection of on and GUARD Trophies and 
“SAVING THe ‘COLOURS AT AT INKERMAN.” 
“STORMING OF HE CA CASHMERE GATE OF DELHI.” 
By Vereker Hamilton. 
“BADAJOZ 1812.” 


oodville. 
GRAVES’ Shins, 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Admission 1s, ten to six. 


‘THE OLD FIGHTING TEMERAIRE BEING 
TOWED TO HER LAST RESTING PLACE.—Turner’s most famous 


painti in the National Gal A Grand New Etching by W. J. Allingham 
tow ready. Impressions thie superb etching will ibe issued, the plate 
may be seen names con at the 


Publishers, Gravure & Go, Gladwell's Coren, Cheapide, EC 


HARROD’S STORES, LTD. 


Three minutes’ from Albert Gate, Hyde Park, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST STORES IN 
LONDON FOR EVERYTHING. 


NO ENTRANCE FEES. NO SUBSCRIPTIONS, NO TICKETS. 


General Catalogue, Weekly Price List and Fashion Books 
post free on application. 


Goods delivered free in London and Suburbs by our own carts. 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS INVITED. 


HENLEY. 


Parties catered for on Houseboats and orders taken for Delivery of Fresh 
Provisions Daily. 

Our own waggons and barges will be stationed near the Course, from 
which small boats will be sent off for the delivery of Supplies. 


LUNCHEON AND PICNIC HAMPERS. 


Hampers made up to Customer’s own requirements for any number of 
persons, and Linen, Glass, &e., supplied at Inclusive Prices, Waiters 
provided if desired. 


FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES. 


87 to 105 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


: AWRIE & CO. HAVE ON VIEW 
COROT, DAUBIGNY, MILLET, DUPRE, 
MONTICELLI, Sir E. vE JONES, 
Old Bond 
873 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Aunuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE TXCOCK 
Honorary Secretaries } PERCY R. POCOCK. 


i I$ Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes iff 
sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £'5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood ” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GuINEAS, To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of ros. 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esg., 7reasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 
419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Esq. (gro éem.), 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M. Ae 
Hon. Secretaries {s BRIGHT LUCAS, Esq. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


HE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
af and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. ‘This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several’ 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 


4-—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 


5.-—To encourage the early training o a mb chi - 
5.—T ge th ly training of Deaf and Dumb children pre 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committe ask whether the reader will not, ix grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be ——. received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 18:6, by the late G, J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H,. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esgq., M.P. 


Treasurers) LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuts HospitAt receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President: 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 
SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 


Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors. 


Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
t that a 1arge, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be to meet the imperative and constant} 
neol of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the Unite United 


accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 

is wholly ina inadequate to the on ane demand for relief. This will 

necessitate the  dencaggaarge of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 

ra vance in Surgery, 

asum at ,000 will be required. 

The Committee were: appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 

much-needed N 


und Deaton sds tt he asker Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., Strand’; Messrs, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


Admiral E. S, Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
‘There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 


on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted, 


CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—TuHeE QueEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
R. Buck, 


AS Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


874 


Telegrams—“ Shipwrecked, London.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 
Harris, Lessee and Manager. Every Evening at 8 o'clock. First 

ance in England of the DUCAL *COURT COMPANY of SAXE-COBURt and 
GOTHA. (See Daily Papers.) 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Roa ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
te AUGUSTUS —— GRAND OPERA SEASON.—For Full Par- 
see Daily Papers. Box Office now open. 


St. J. JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
and Ma .—LAST FOUR NIGHTS of THE SECOND MRS, 
SANOUERAY, by ARTHUR W. PINERO. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
Herbert Waring, Allan Aynesworth, H, V. Esmond, H. H. Vincent, Mark Paton, 
fred Lomnitz, Lady Monckton, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Blanche Wilmot, 
Miss Evelyn Millard. Doors open, 8. Commenc= 8.20. Carriages, 10.45. THURS- 
DAY NEXT, July 4th, THE C. HADDON CHAMBERS 
jimited number of performances. ffice, ro till Seats in advance by 
or telephone (spon) ST. JAMES'S THEATRE: 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY.—EVENING 
OPENING.—From Monday, 1st July, to Saturday, roth August, inclusive, 

the Galleries usually open from 8 to 10 p m., will be closed as | those hours, and 

will open from 6 to 8 p.m. instead. E. MAUNDE THOMP SON, 

British Museum, 25 June, 186s. Principal Librarian and Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. —Two of £80, 
of one of £40. Exannination July 17. For further information apply 
the Rev. ¢ the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
to fill up not less than eight resident, five non-resident, Queen’s Scholar- 

ships, and two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in July next. Detailed infor- 

mation may be obtained from the Heap Master, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 


OUNDLE SCHOOL. Entrance Scholarship Examina- 


tion, July 16. Six or more Scholarships £40 to £30 a year. Classical, 


Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides. Fees £65 to £75 a year. Successes 
_ 3-4: Five open Scholarships and one Exhibition ; ; 1894-5: Four open Classical 
one Science 


Scholarehin” one Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cambridge), a 
Also Woolwich Eatrance (11th place). Apply to the HEADMASTER. 


SG HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. An Examination will be held on July oth and following days. For 
particulars, apply to the Rev. the Heap Masrer, School House, Sherborne. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR FOUN- 
DATION SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 Guineas and 80 Guineas per annum ; 
ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION, value 50 Guineas, and FOUR MINOR EX- 
HIBITIONS (at least), value 30 Guineas, will be competed for at the College on 
July 31st, — rst and end. Candidates must be between x1 and 15 on August 
ist, 189 jects for Examination: Divinity, Classics, Mathematics, Boys in- 
tended to the om he Side may offer French instead of Greck, but are eligible for 
the Exhibitions only. Separate papers for those over and under 13. 
FOUR MINOR EXHIBITIONS, value 30 Guineas per annum, for boys in- 
¢ended for the Army Classes will also be competed for at the same time. ve 
for these Exhibitions must be between 13 and 15 on August rst, 1895. Subjects of 
Examination: Latin, French, Mathematics. German or Science may be offered as 
an extra subject. Apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


A LADY who has had experience in teaching, would like 


to finda post to teach young ladies French, German, and Music. She 
speaks French absolutely purely, knows German well, and is a pupil of first-rate 
music masters. She is also deeply versed in the Literature of England, France, 
and Germany, and would like pupils with a taste for readings. Would undertake to 
make them improve if they are not averse to languages, vy £150 a year, 
“A, J,” care of Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14 Cockspur Street, BW: 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


SOON 


XUM 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON gee ALTERNATE FRIDAY 

a if, the above | co COLON! ES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 

Managers: {INDERSON, NDERSON& CO. Avenna, Londen, 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAI AN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, STRAITS, JAP *} every fortnight, 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars ot Company's Odiices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


a5 Cockspur Street, 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - = 
Fire—Life—End ts—A iti 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE either in Cash or Additions 
to Sum Assured, 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS— 


HEAD Orrices : 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


“ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
“security when paterfamilias set up ; now he must 
‘* himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANGE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 


This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 
A. SMITHER, 


AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
BOOKS 


New and Cheap Edition. Cloth, as. 6d. Ready on the agih instant. 
By AVERY MACALPINE, Author of ‘ Teresa Itasca,” “ Broken 
A Wings,” “ Joel Marsh,” &c. 
Man’ 
an S feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous, . . . The 
story 1s po’ ully worked out.”—7¥mes. 
Conscience “An extremely interesting and well- 


written story.” —Scoftsman. 
Graphic. 
“The book creates an agreeable impression from the 


‘‘ The studies of character are cleverly consistent th 
out, and Mr. Macalpine, with his genial ae of 


“ A decidedly pleasant novel.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. outset by the grace and finish of the literary workmanship. 
AT ALL Its charm consists in the treatment and in the 
LIBRARIES. blending of romanticism and realism in the conception and 


delineation of the personages.""—Scottish Leader. 
“ Tender, touching, beautiful, and true are the adjectives one feels prompted to 
apply to Mr. Avery thnesigian’s snew novel, ‘A Man’s Conscience,’ Every person 
in the book stands out clear, lifelike, robust. Worthy of the art which numbers 
amon its ex ments three such men as Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant.”— 
“T. P.” in the Sunday Sun. 

| very graceful story.” —Morning 

*« The story is well constructed and erty at life. "— World. 

Extremely well written. "—Daily Chronicle, 

Will be read with enjoyment.”—Sunday Times. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limirep, 


Sr. Dunstan's House, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 
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London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, ROOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS PUBLIC In 
INDIA. THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND A 
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'_of the day, English and American, which will form the NEW NOVEL SERIES. 


. The Saturday Review. 


29 June, 1895, 


SEELEY & G0.’$ BOOKS 


Messrs. Seeley beg to announce a new book 
by the Author of “Life at the Zoo.” 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY: 
And the Wild Life in it. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 
With Sixteen Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Uniform with this volume. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. With Illustrations by 


Gambier Bolton. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. Monthly, 2s. 6d. nett. 


duly No. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. ByC. J. Cornisu, 
Author of the ‘‘ New Forest.” 


No. ANTOINE WATTEAU. By Cravupe 
“Among the best and most complete of the ‘ Portfolio’ ee 
times. 


_THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER. A Story 
of the Princess Elizabeth. By Mrs, MARSHALL, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A charming story, none the less interesting because it is based upon 
real events. "—. man. 


Just ew and cheaper Editions of Mr. J. Ll. W. 's books 
and Exmoor, which make Capital Handbooks 
for those visiting these districts. 


DARTMOOR. By J. Lu. W. Pace. 


Eight Illustrations, Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EXMOOR. By J. Lu. W. Pace. With Eight 


Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


With 


Lonpon : SEELEY & Co. Ltp., Essex STREET, STRAND. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE NOVEL SERIES. 


READY THIS DAY. Square 16mo, 2s. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
From the Daily 7 

**An admirable example of Mrs. Humphry ard’s literary power; a brief, 
decided, and masterful sketch in which all the light and shade is su rdinate to the 
main of the narrative, and the figure Bessie Costrell herself stands out 
with indubitable attractiveness and interest.’ 
This Volume is the first of a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Writers 


The Volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf; they will be convenient 
to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their eopeqeeen as well as 
Som their literary merit, they will deserve a place in the li The Volumes will 
be bound in cloth, and will be uniform, except in thickness an in price. The prices 
will be 2s., 3s., and 4s, 
The Second Volume of the series, TO BE COMPLETED ON JULY 16, wi rth | 
Wit 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. ANsTEY. 


24 Full-page Illustrations, price 3s. 
*,* OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN DUE COURSE. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.CS.L,a Judge of the ne h Court of Justice, 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


NEW VOLUME a, “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


this cloth ; or in half- 208. 
til ENS—PASSELEWE) of T 


DICTIONARY ‘OF N ATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Vol. I. was tee po , 1885, and a further Volume will be 
until the of the work, 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP : P: a 


Study in Real Life. By the Rev. J. E. C. Wertpon, Head-Master 
Harrow School. 


om etume. of GUST, ELDER, & Co.’s Popular 2s. and 2s. 6d. Series. 
ctorial boards, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Seton 


Merriman, Author of ‘‘ The Slave of the Lamp,” &c. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 957. JULY 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


OF SOME VANISHED CELEBRITIES. By F. MF. 

KENE 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. of ‘‘ Mona Maclean,” 

“ THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELI 

ILLUSION. By ALICE MACKAY. 

A FOREIGNER. Cuaps. XXXVI.-XL. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ARMY COMPETITIVE EXAMINA. 
TIONS. By CoLoneL, HENRY KNOLLYs, R.A. 

OUR_LAST WAR WITH THE MAHSUDS. By S. S. THORBURN, 

MOUNTAINEERING MEMORIES. By H. PresToN-THOMAS, 

THE TERRITORIAL WATERS AND SEA FISHERIES. 

MR. haa LLIAM WATSON’S SERIOUS VERSE. By Laure 

AGNUS. 
A BOER PASTORAL. By H. A. Bry 
REVOLT IN ‘SCOTLAND. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINnBURGH AND LONDON, 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN, 


Now Ready.) JULY. (One Shilling, 
OF REALISM IN FICTION. By Dr. Barry (Author 
A New Antigone”), AtpHonse Daupet, Etta Herwortu Drxon, Sir 

Dovcias, Georce Gissinc, W. H. Mattock, RICHARD Pryce, 


LINE SERGEANT, FrEevERICK WepMorE, and W. H. WILKINs. 
ALPHONSE PROBLEMS. (An Interview, with 


STATE. SOCIALISM IN IN T HE “COURT OF REASON. By the Hon. AusEron 
How TO. “DEAL WITH THE PURITY QUESTION. By the Rev. W, 
RESULTS OF MODERN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By J. 


Goprrey 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. By the Fortescue. 


LA rr TTE DU DIABLE. (Short St Frank THATCHER. 
NOT AND — REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE. Ai AND 
OPEN COLUMN 


HUTCHINSON & Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JULY 1895. 


CROMWELL’S STATUE, By ALGERNon CHARLES SwINBURNE. 
THE oe tos PROGRAMME OF SOCIAL REFORM. By the 
t Hon. Sir Joun Gorst, M.P. 

THE FIASCO, By PAYMENT 

AN OBJECT-LESSON IN “ PAYMENT OF MEMBERS.” By Major- 
General Tuttocu, C.B., 

INTELLECTUAL DETACHME By Sir Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P- 

DR. PUSEY AND BISHOP WILBERFORCE. R.G. WILBERFORCE. 

MY NATIVE RIVER. By 

RECENT SCIENCE. Prince Kropotx 

HOW td mee A SCHOOL OF ENGLISH OPERA. By J. F. Row- 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Sr. 


ASA 

COLOUR. "MUSIC ScHOOLIN 

RELICS IN ELE ENTARY SCHOOLS: PROPOSALS FOR PEACE. 

Grorce A. SporTiswoope. 

OF COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION.” By Sir CourTgenay 
LBERT, K.C. 

A ~ OF HAMID AND THE POWERS. By the 

AFIUDDIN A: 
LESSONS FROM KIEL. By W. Larrp Ciowes (“ Nauticus"). 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG. By H. Somers Somer- 


SET. 2, * 8vo, with Maps and over 100 ae, - net. (Monday. 
New Volume by the Author of ““WRE 

SENTIMENTAL STUDIES, AND A SET OF VILLAGE 
By Husert CRACKANTHORPE, 

w Novel by the Author of “‘ THE GREEN 
AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. By Rosert S. HicHENs. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—“ Written with a distinction which gives Mr. Hichens a 
conspicuous place amongst the ee story-tellers who are really studious of 
English diction. . . . The whole fantasy is worked out with an imaginative resource 
which has a welcome note of literature.” 
THE MASTER. By I. Zancwitt. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—“ The best novel of the year.” 


Lonpon : WM. HEINEMANN, 2: Beprorp Street, W.C. 


The Hew Review. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


CONTENTS.—JULY. 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
DIPLOMATICUS. 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
VERNON BLACKBURN. 


Tue Kinc’s TREASURE. 
ORLEANISM, 

Tue Navy anp THE CoLoniEs. 
Duss. 


HUNTLY M'CARTHY. BaRRAs. 

OSBORN. Fungra NEFUNERA. 
AMES RELLY. Tue PicaresQue Novet. 
EUBEN B Tue Kirx’s ALARM. 


BY 
EUGENE BENSON. ‘ MMORTAL STORY. 
W. J. LOCKE. AFTERMATH. 


a SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLacs, S,W, 


Lonpon; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, az Beprorp Street, W.C, 
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Tuts Day AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR ED- 
WARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. By ALex. 
INNES SHAND. With 2 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 21s. 


On TUESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


TOILERS OF THE FIELD. Scenes in a 


West Country Hamlet. By CuristopHER Hare. In One 
Volume, crown 8vo. 


A New Historica, ROMANCE. 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637- 
1641. Edited by Dora GREENWELL M‘CHESNEY. With a 
Frontispiece and 5 Full-page Illustrations by James A. Shearman. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SPORT ON THE PAMIRS AND TUR- 
KISTAN STEPPES. By Major C. S. CuMBERLAND. With 
Frontispiece and a Map. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


A Book ror Tourists. 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK: A Riding 
Tourin North Wales. By Martin Ross and E. CE. SoMERVILLE, 
Authors of ‘‘ An Irish Cousin,” “Through Connemara,” “The 
Real Charlotte,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by E. CE. 
Somerville. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Row- 
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»EACE. 
RTENAY 

By the 


AMONG THE GODS: Scenes of India, 
with Legends by the Way. By AucusTa Kein. With 22 
Full-page Illustrations. Small demy, 8vo, 15s. 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


DUKE OF BRITAIN: A Romance of 
the Fourth Century. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIRD EDITION. 


HE CURSE OF INTELLECT. Fcap. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


New Work oN INDIAN SPORT. 


HIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. By Sir 
EDWARD BRADDON, K.C.M.G. With Illustrations by G. D. 
Gries, and a Map of Oudh Forest Tracts and Nepal Terai. Demy 
8vo, 18s. 


New HAtF-Crown VOLuUME. 


UR THE SAKE OF A SLANDERED 
WOMAN. By Marion Mote. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELIOT’S WORKS. 
STANDARD EDITION IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
Now Ready. 


VAM BEDE. 2 vols. 
E MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
LIX HOLT. Vol. I 


2 vols. 


29 June, 1895. The Saturday Review. 
Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ | MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS. Demy 8vo, 158. net. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative of 


a Winter ary across the Tundras and a Ly 

Samoyads. FREDERICK GEORGE JACKSON, F.R.G.S., er oa 
the Tackson-H armsworth Polar Expedition. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Edited from his Journals by ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.G.S., 

F.R.G.S, The book is divided into eight chapters, headed respectively 
—‘‘Camping at Habarova," “ Waigatz,” Among the Samoyads,” 

— the Great Frozen Land (2),” ‘‘ Round the —e Sea and 


land, Home,” ‘‘ A Chapter on Language,” and ‘‘ Samoyad 
Folk Tales? There are also f 


Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 


HISTORY OF GREECE from its commence- 


ment to the close of the Independence of the Greek Nation. Authorized 
Translation from the German of ADOLF HOLM. By, F. CLARKE, M.A. 
In Four Vols. Vol. II. The Fifth Century B.c. 


Crown 8vo, ros. net. 


PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE, or the 


Quotations of Philo from the Books of the Old Testament. With 
Introduction and Notes by HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, D.D., ——. 
erany | of Divinity ; Professorial Fellow of King's College, Cam 


bridge, &c. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF BIRDS. 
By F. W. Heaptey, M.A., F.Z.S., Assistant-Master at Haileybury 
College. With 78 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SPEECH OF CICERO IN DEFENCE 


OF CLUENTIUS. Translated by W. PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., 
ee of University College, Dundee. With an Introduction and 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A STUDY OF SPINOZA. By Jauns Mar- 


TINEAU, LL.D., D.D. With a Portrait. 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS.— 
NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING FOR THE 


USE OF STUDENTS. By J. THORNTON, Author of First Lessons 
in Book-keeping,” “A Primer of Book-keeping,” and ‘‘ Examination 
Papers in Book-keeping.”” 
EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 
ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and 


Work of Jesus Christ. By Sir J. R. SEELEY, K.C.M.G., Litt. D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge ; Fi 
on. Mem. Hist, 


of Gonville and Caius Coll. ; F.R.H.S., and Soc. of 

jusetts. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS.—POCKET EDITION. VOL. 
Pott 8vo, rs. 6d. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


POCKET NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Ricuarp Hane- 


ING Davis. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 


SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE CRITO AND PART OF THE PHAN 0 
hogy With Introduction and Notes by CHARLES HAINES 
ENGLISH CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuartes Lamp. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. 
Cantab., Professor of English Literature and Principal of the Raven- 
shaw Coll., Cuttack; and S, C. Hitt, B.A., B.Sc. London, Professor 
of English Literature, Hooghly Coll. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WOLFE. By A. G. Braptey. With Portrait. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 


. Maria Edgeworth. By George Saintsbury. 
The Sold: r of the Century, 


7: 
8. oy Battle of Beachy Head : An Illustration of the Value of a Flee 


9. The Treasure of Shagul. By S. Levett Yeats, 
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The Saturday Review. 


BENTLEY & SON'S IST. 


Now Ready. ‘Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 1895. 


I. IN MEMORTAM—GEORGE BENTLEY. 
Il. SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? .Cuaps. IV,-VI. 
III. MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
IV. HEINRICH: HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. Cuar. XVI. 


V. DIVES LOQUOR. 
VI. LETTERS of EDWARD F TEZGER4LD to FANNY KEMBLE, 


‘ 1871-1883. 

VIL THE GRAVE OF THE DRUIDS. 
VIII. THE DAY AFTER. 

IX. A LONG LOST FRIEND, 

X. WILLS. 

XI. THACKERAY'S LONDON. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten 


MAARTENS, Author of ‘‘ God's Fool,” ‘‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” 
&c. Second Edition. In One Vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


COLONEL NORTON. By FLorence 


MontTGOMERY, Author ‘of “Thrown Together,” “Seaforth,” &c. 
Second Edition, In Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE UNDERGRADUATE.” 


*“CHERRYFIELD HALL. An Episode 


in the Career of an Adventuress, By F. H. BALFourR (Ross George 
Dering), Author of ‘‘ Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. In One Vol., crown 


8vo, 6s, 
NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrrosus, 


HURST & BLAGKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Two AND ORIGINAL NOVELS. . 


low ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of “Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 


LADY FOLLY. By Louis Vinrras.. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MICHAEL DAUNT. By the Author of “Dr. Edith 


* Romney,” “The Winning of May,” &c. 3 vols. 


COMING OF AGE. By Etizazern Neat, Author of 
* My Brother Basil,” “‘ Witness My Hand,” &c. 2 vols. 


HER DEBUT. By Mrs. Hersert Martin, Author of 


“ Suit and Service,” “‘Britomart,”” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8v0, Uniformly bound, bevelled boards. Each 3s 
THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE, | CASPAR BROOKE'S. pavann ER. 
By Adeline Sergeant. 


By Mrs, Venn. 
THE AWAKENING OF MARY FEN- JANET. 
WICK. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By Beatrice Whitby. A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By the Author of “* Mistress 
By Mabel Hart. Beatrice Cope.” 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH, 
By Beatrice Whitby. 


29 June, 1895, 


By the Author of “ohn Halifax, | swiss BOUVERIE. 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
By M. E, Le Clerc. FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME. 
A MARCH IN THE RANKS. By the Author of ‘‘ Two English 
By Jessie Fothergill. Girls. 


THE WINNING OF MAY. 


NINETTE. 
By the Author of “‘ Vera,” “‘ Blue By the Author of “Dr. Edith 
Roses,” &c. Romney.” 
A CROOKED PATH. SIR ANTHONY. 
By Adeline Sergeant. 


By Mrs. Alexander, 
ONE REASON WHY. 

By Beatrice Whitby. 
MAHME NOUSIE. 

By G. Manville Fenn. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. 


An 
By Rev. J. Middleton 


MARY 
By Beatrice Whitby. 


By G. M. Robins. ROBERT CARROLL. 
In Three Vols., crown 8vo. PART OF THE PROPERTY. By the Author of “Mist 
By Beatrice Whitby. _ Beatrice Cope.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET. Lonoox: HURST & BLACKETT, | Lrp., 13 pote MARLBOROUGH STR 
ORNITHOLOGY. 


STEVENS & SONS, Ltd. 


NEW LAW WORKS. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 ros. 


THEOBALD’S LAW OF WILLS. A Concise 


Treatise on the Law of Wills. By H. S. THeopatp, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
18 


**A book of great ability and value. It bears on every page traces of a 
sound judgment.”"—So/icitors’ Journal. 
Just published, Third Edition, demy &vo, cloth, £1 5s. 


CASTLE’S LAW OF RATING. The Law 


and Practice of Rating. By Epwarp James Caste, Esq., Q.C 1895. 
* A compendious treatise which has earned the goodwill of the profession on 


account of its conciseness, its lucidity, and its accuracy.” 
Law om, May 11, 1895. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 


WILLS’ LAW OF EVIDENCE. “The Theory 


and Practice of the Law of Evidence. By Wa. WILLs, Barrister-at-Law. 


I 
“ We consider that Mr. Wills has given the profession a useful book ona diftult 


subject.” —Law Notes. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, £r. 


CACHARD’S FRENCH CIVIL CODE. With 


By Henry 
; Licencié en 


the various Amendments thereto, as in force on March 15, 1 

Cacuarp, B.A., and Counsellor-at-Law of the New York 

Droit de la Faculté de Paris. 1895. 
Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, ros. 


CHAMBERS’ DISTRICT COUNCILS. A 


Digest of the Law relating to District Councils, so far as regards the Constitu- 


tion, Powers, and Duties of such Councils (including Municipal Corporations) 
in the matter of Public Health and Local Government. Ninth Edition. By 
Gerorce F. CHAMBERS, pe Author of “‘A Digest of the Law Relating to 


Public Libraries,” tes,” &c, 1895. 


Now ready, No. 43 (JULY), price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 128. 6d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., 
of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS: 


Betty Perjury. By His Honour Judge Cuaumers. 

Property : Things in Action and Copyright.. By T. Cyprian WiLtiams, 
in Action. By Sweer. . 

Proof of Foreign Law. By Jutivs Hirscurevp. 

The Franco-Newfoundland Controversy. By T. B. Browninc, 
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